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BILL ROBINSON dances to a golden glory in The Hot Mikado. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE DRAMA CRITICS AGREE 
TO DISAGREE — PULITZER 
AWARD — MADDERMARKET 


bees DRAMA Critics’ Circle failed to 
reach an agreement as to what play 
they collectively believed the best of the 
season. A four-fifths vote is required 
for decision and for the first time in their 
brief career no award was made. The 
dissension in the ranks of the critics 
indicated two things: first, that this 
jury of tried men and true are impas- 
sioned individualists who will not com- 
promise with their fixed and considered 
opinions, and, second, that this has been 
the actor’s rather than the playwright’s 
season. Four plays received votes: Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois by Robert Sherwood, 
and The Little Foxes by Lillian Hellman 
leading for first place. Clifford Odets’ 
Rocket to the Moon and William Saroy- 
an’s My Heart’s in the Highlands re- 
ceived two votes each, tributes to an 
established playwright who has not yet 
received either of the two coveted prizes 
which many feel he richly deserves, and 
to a new playwright for his first flight 
which is full of promise and distinction. 
There was complete unanimity in the 
vote given Paul Vincent Carroll for The 
White Steed as the best play by a foreign 
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RICHARD WHORP’S impression 
of a Texas cowboy coming to mental 
grips with Jean Giraudoux shows 
that the gifted young actor of the 
Lunt-Fontanne company has in- 
herited his father’s talent for line 
drawing. It is also a reminder of the 
fact that although the Lunts’ eagerly 
awaited ‘Festival of Comedy’ has 
been postponed because of Alfred 
Lunt’s illness, it is delayed only un- 
til the autumn when it should be 
one of the high spots of the theatre 


season. 
e 


TWO music-hall comedians in Lon- 
don bill themselves as ‘two minds 
with not a single thought’. 
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JEAN RACINE was born three 
hundred years ago in the village of 
La Ferté-Milon near Paris. The 
theatres of France, sponsored by 
dramatists Giraudoux and Claudel, 
directors Bourdet, Dullin and Jou- 
vet, and most of the nation’s im- 
portant actors and designers, will 
celebrate the event this summer. The 
Comédie-Frangaise has already sched- 
uled Andromache, Phédre, Iphigénie, 
Bajazet, Esther and possibly Athalie. 
Private companies will stage some 
of the less well-known works like 
Bérénice, Britannicus and Les Plai- 
deurs, Racine’s only comedy. Plays 
are also to be given at La Ferté- 
Milon and the Abbaye de Port- 
Royal, where Racine spent his last 
years and was originally buried. 


& 

NOT from Stark Young himself (the 
most uncommunicative Associate 
Editor in the world) but from John 
William Rogers, who interviewed 
Mr. Young for the Dallas [Texas] 
Times Herald, comes the news that 
the highly-praised translation of 
The Sea Gull which Mr. Young made 
for the Lunts is not the end of his 
service to Chekhov plays in English. 
Mr. Rogers says, ‘In Austin where 
Mr. Young is spending the winter we 
found him with the manuscript of 
the second translation, The Three 
Sisters, lying just completed on his 
desk. And before he puts Chekhov 
aside, he intends to make an English 
translation of the third great drama, 
The Cherry Orchard.’ 


* 

THE Jooss Ballet, due in New York 
early next year after almost two 
years’ absence, found an enthusiastic 
reception in Cambridge (England) 
for a new ballet called Chronica by 
Kurt Jooss, with music — ‘modern 
music at its best’— by Berthold 
Goldschmidt. Chronica and a new 
‘romantic’ work by Jooss, 4 Spring 
Tale, music by Fritz Cohen, will be in 
the repertory for the 1940 tour. 
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author shown in New York this season. 
Mr. Carroll won this honorary citation 
last year for Shadow and Substance. 

Though no one play seemed to the 
New York Drama Critics so outstandingly 
important that it demanded all their 
suffrages, the Pulitzer prize went without 
hesitation to Robert Sherwood’s dis- 
tinguished and moving picture of be 
Lincoln in Illinois. This is the second 
time Mr. Sherwood has won the Pulitzer 
award, Idiot’s Delight having received it 
in 1936. 


UGENT Monck, at his Maddermar- 
ket Theatre in Norwich, England, 
is presenting the first of a series of Eng- 
lish Passion Plays during the last week in 
July and the first days of August. Show- 
ing these Passion Plays to the public in 
Norwich, where they were through all 
the Middle Ages familiar celebrations on 
Corpus Christi Day, is no longer permit- 
ted, and the Maddermarket Theatre is 
forming a special society (membership at 
five shillings) to create an audience for 
this venture. The play to be produced 
this year is a Passion Play from the 
cycle known as the Ludus Coventriae and 
adapted from a fifteenth-century manu- 
script in the British Museum. An Eliza- 
bethan bishop is said to have borrowed 
the Norwich prompt copy of the play and 
to have lost it, probably with a view to 
suppressing the play during a period 
when the theatre in any form was under 
deep suspicion. The announcement says 
that ‘great care is being taken with the 
present revival to make it both reverent 
and authentic’. And Mr. Monck’s record 
stands as a guarantee of the result. 


























Springtime for Comedy 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


T MAY be No Time for Comedy as S. N. Behrman states in the title 
I of his new play, but it is time for rejoicing on one important score: 
Katharine Cornell is back again, after more than a year’s absence from 
Broadway. Once more she brings to the stage that peculiar theatre 
magic which is so eminently hers. Her great gift is a gift of presence. 
She is lovely with a loveliness that owes nothing to classic beauty, but 
lies in the startling curve of her brows, the upthrust of her chin, the 
dark sweep of her hair, the richness and passion of her generous 
mouth, the browns and golds and reds that cling about her. It is a 
loveliness that lies also in her voice with its moving vibrato and in 
the calm and graciousness which are hers. In Mr. Behrman’s comedy 
she finds herself far from the tragic heroines of her recent portrayals, 
but not so far from Mr. Shaw’s all-knowing Candida — only this 
Candida is married to Marchbanks and not to Morell. As Linda, the 
actress-wife of a temperamental writer of light comedies, Miss 
Cornell is involved in the familiar triangle. In this case the other 
woman is a ‘builder-upper’, catching her man with the heady bait 
of belief in his genius, urging him to write bigger, better and above 
all more timely and significant drama. ‘For God’s sake, sleep with 
him,’ the wife exclaims in desperation, “but don’t ruin his style!’ 

Mr. Behrman has written crisper comedy. Only occasionally does 
he flash, as in this line, with his accustomed fire. There are many 
stagnant moments in the early reaches of the play. Not until the last 
act when the love dilemma gives way to the artistic and human 
dilemma of the comedy writer today, does the play come into its own. 
Though the arguments advanced by the wife in defense of the play- 
wright’s style and her own happiness do not bear analysis, there is at 
least the excitement of conflict and, in the solution of the difficulty 
by the old trick of ‘Let’s put this in a play’, a certain theatrically 
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effective humor. Guthrie McClintic’s direction, tuned to Miss 
Cornell’s pace, is more deliberate than that usually adopted for high 
comedy. The play is informed with a suave worldliness and sophistica- 
tion with which Jo Mielziner’s settings and Valentina’s gowns are in 
complete harmony. 

As a comedienne, Miss Cornell’s approach is engagingly frank and 
unaffected. She does not snatch her comic lines on the wing, nor drive 
them home with sharp assurance. She brings gaiety and kindliness to 
their service, playing for the understanding smile, not for the staccato 
giggle. Her performance is humorous rather than witty. There is 
always about her an overtone of things beyond the reach of laughter. 
Laurence Olivier’s playwright is too tortured and neurotic for the 
good of the part. He fails to give his performance any drive or weight, 
any sense of the character’s latent power as a writer or his emotional 
relationships as a man. He is at his best in the scene where he goes off 
into the happy if slightly befuddled excitements of plot-making for 
his next play, but most of the time he seems ill at ease in a part to 
which he brings no clear line of interpretation. In her effort to indicate 
the deep-rooted if unconscious hypocrisy of the ‘other woman’ 
Margalo Gillmore gives an elaborately artificial performance, accom- 
panied by much gesturing with hand and arm, which in the end be- 
comes tedious. An effectively comic interlude is provided by Robert 
Flemyng’s admirably witty playing of the serviceable and under- 
standing friend. His brief scenes are among the more engaging mo- 
ments of an evening of pleasant if not scintillating diversion, to which 
Katharine Cornell brings a warmth and glow certain to give many 
playgoers pleasure during the coming months. 


“There is only one theatre, the world. Only one play, mortality. 
Only one player, man.’ So William Saroyan, writing in THEATRE ARTS 
last November, proclaimed a poet’s creed which he has expressed in 
other terms in his first theatre venture. My Heart's in the Highlands 
was produced by the Group for a limited run. After a cordial reception 
by the public and two votes from the Drama Critics Circle, it was 
taken over by the Theatre Guild as the fifth item of its subscription 
season. Mr. Saroyan’s fantasy is a long, short play in which music, 
light, color and movement have been woven into fresh and engaging 
patterns. Onto a stage which shows simultaneously the inside of a 
house, a delightful tree which succeeds in being at the same time both 
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angular and flat, glimpses across wide fields and into far horizons, and 
a ramp which leads to eternity, Mr. Saroyan tosses fragments of that 
only theatre which is the world, that play which is mortality. The 
father who writes poetry consistently rejected by the Atlantic Monthly, 
the son who wangles bread from a kindly grocer, the old actor who 
recites Shakespeare and blows golden tunes on his horn, are all that 
‘one player, man’. Their hearts dwell in the highlands because they 
know and love all lovely things: truth, poetry, song, sunrises, grapes, 
games, laughter, whistling and each other. The play shows them living 
their daily lives, existing happily on nothing, playing games in the 
sun, welcoming the white-bearded patriarch who has slipped away 
from an old man’s home to sing his last songs in freedom. A fey 
Armenian grandmother whisks through the scenes dusting chairs 
with her feet, and the floor and the tree with her feather duster. 
Grateful neighbors bring the fruits of the earth to the old man when 
he blows his trumpet for them. But evil cannot eternally be denied, 
even by poets. Evil stands all about: in the date, 1914, with its fateful 
menace, in their recurring hunger, in the world’s denial of the poet’s 
gift. They are pursued by the rent-collector, the farmer’s dog, death. 
“There seems to be something wrong with the world,’ Johnny says as, 
shouldering his little bundle, he and his father and the grandmother 
take once more to the road. 

The play has been given loving and intelligent production by the 
Group, a production which shows them in a new mood, achieving new 
effects. Robert Lewis, Herbert Andrews and Paul Bowles as director, 
designer and composer have brought creative imagination to the 
script, turning a rueful lyric interlude into a genuine theatre expe- 
rience. The actors have also performed a major service in the process of 
giving form and substance to the poet’s dream. No one has done this 
more effectively than Sidney Lumet who plays Johnny with disarming 
candor. He will be remembered for his performance in The Eternal 
Road when he brought some measure of light into that weighty 
atrocity. Here again he plays a major role with clarity and forthright 
sincerity. Philip Loeb, abandoning raucous comedy, plays a straight 
part vigorously, while Art Smith swings his way through the role of 
the flamboyant, white-bearded old actor with truly engaging enthu- 
siasm. Once again the Group scores as a unit, this time marking out 
new terrain in_a luminous and beautifully integrated production. 
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Broadway is apparently a poor climate for English playwrights in 
their more serious moods, and Charles Morgan’s The Flashing Stream 
is nothing if not serious. It treats a theme dear to Mr. Morgan’s heart 
— ‘singleness of mind’ —a state of being, which, according to the 
novelist and dramatic critic of the London Times here turned play- 
wright, is a necessary prerequisite to any form of creative achieve- 
ment, and one which must not be invaded by anything as distracting 
as sex — or (as Mr. Morgan indicates in his prefaces) laughter. The 
play, indeed, has no truck with laughter, but is concerned with the 
conflict in the mind and heart of a great mathematical genius who falls 
in love with a woman who is also a mathematician and a passionate, 
frankly ‘hungry’ woman as well. ‘Singleness of mind’ precludes the 
obvious solution of their difficulties in very much the same way that 
‘duty’ or ‘revenge’ played havoc with the lives of the heroes and 
heroines of eighteenth-century ‘love and honor’ plays. 

The original London production, reviewed by Ashley Dukes in 
the November issue, was brought to New York intact with Margaret 
Rawlings, Godfrey Tearle and Felix Aylmer in the leads. Margaret 
Rawlings has the sultry, dark quality of voice and looks which admir- 
ably fitted that side of Karen Selby which was concerned with passion 
and purpose, whether for mathematics or for love, but her technical 
use of this basic equipment was often both awkward and mannered. 
Godfrey Tearle did what he could to make the Commander, in full 
retreat from the simpler solutions of his personal problem, seem 
moderately real. Felix Aylmer as the First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
deus ex machina of the play, rose wittily to his duty of coping with the 
feverish problems Mr. Morgan has strewn in the path of his creatures. 
Taking his own pace, quiet, experienced and entirely at ease, Mr. 
Aylmer brought a refreshing sense of poise and direction into a curi- 
ously tortured play which, for all its obvious sincerity and occa- 
sional passages of absorbing interest and of real beauty, seemed in 
the theatre both artificial and pretentious. 

Victor Payne-Jennings, who brought The Flashing Stream to New 
York, also presented Karel Capek’s last play The Mother, recently 
produced in London. The play was written before Hitler’s mailed fist 
had closed on Czechoslovakia and shortly before Capek died. In it 
he has expressed a woman’s protest against man’s major obsession — 
his disregard of life, his willingness to die for a cause. The woman’s 
husband had been killed in action seventeen years before; her oldest 
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son gave his life to the fight against typhoid. The second son dies try- 
ing for an altitude record and the third and fourth are killed during the 
civil struggle which overshadows the play. The mother’s battle for the 
life of the youngest son is the main concern of the play. She fights 
against the community, against the boy himself, but chiefly against 
the dead who demand that he also take his place in defense of an ideal 
— this time, the threatened fatherland. It should have been a devastat- 
ing play, yet even the compassionate playing of Nazimova could not 
make it anything but dull. Capek’s mordant wit and his sense of the 
dramatic foundered in the storm of his passionate rage against a 
world gone mad. His use of ghosts froze all action, giving the play 
a static quality which even bursting bombs, loud speakers and sudden 
death could not relieve. It became a monologue sensitively sustained 
by Nazimova, especially in the quiet understatement of the first act, 
but in the end monotonous. It is tragic that so vital a theme and so 
able a performance as Nazimova’s should have been wasted. The sup- 
porting cast did what it could with difficult assignments but unfor- 
tunately Capek failed to transmute his anguish — and ours — into 
theatre terms. 


Whether it is a trend or an accident would be hard to say, but 
certainly odd things are happening along Broadway. The last three 
musical revues which claimed attention in the closing weeks of the 
season lined up a curious assortment of producers: The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, The United States of America 
(through its WPA Federal Theatre), The Republic of Mexico. In 
considering these three offerings it is inevitable that critical judgment 
should be somewhat affected by the human elements involved. The 
‘cutters, the basters, the pressers, the stitchers’ of Labor Stage, the 
unemployed actors of the Federal Theatre, the friendly representa- 
tives of a neighboring republic will command very special interest 
because of the unusual auspices under which they make their bow. 

Pins and Needles is steaming full speed ahead in its second year. 
It has added half a dozen new items to its original collection of satiric 
darts and high-spirited rompings and promises more in the near future. 
One of its new numbers is a newspaper cartoon entitled ‘Papa Lewis, 
Mama Green’, with music by Harold Rome, dance direction by Felicia 
Sorel and subject matter from current labor politics which is as riotous 
as the old favorites, while the new ‘Back to Work’ finale is a rousing 
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addition to the musical score. Vocally the two years’ continuous activ- 
ity has taken its toll of the cast. There is a tendency to mistake sheer 
noise for vitality, and repetition has not brought about any great 
technical improvement in dancing or acting. But the original quality 
of Pins and Needles is fortunately still dominant — a vigorous and 
genuine enthusiasm. 

‘At Long Last’, as the chorus sings in the opening number of 
Sing for Your Supper, the New York Federal Theatre’s musical revue 
opened its doors after eighteen months of rehearsals. The resulting 
noisy and rather jagged show reveals no new talents or techniques but 
provides several good comic ideas and a brace of entertaining skits, 
especially those in which it cheerfully spoofs its own problems and 
difficulties. It gains its main effects, however, in its spectacular scenes 
such as ‘Papa’s Got a Job’, a thumbnail street scene on a poignant 
theme, and the finale. In this ‘Ballade of Uncle Sam’ a reading from 
the Declaration of Independence and from Lincoln’s words, and a 
great marshaling of numbers pouring down over the stage in a 
seemingly endless cascade of mixed humanity, brings the curtain 
down on a patriotic note which has its own particular impact. 

Under the impressive auspices of Celestino Gorostiza, Director of 
the Department of Fine Arts, our neighboring republic has sent 
north a gay collection of songs and dances calculated to give visitors 
to the World’s Fair a pleasantly colorful impression of Mexico’s popu- 
lar amusements. Mexicana has on its long list of composers, authors 
and designers many of the brilliant young artists of the day and has 
succeeded in including some unusual and characteristic dances, espe- 
cially those of the comic folk type, on a program which boasts no 
outstanding actors in its cast. Agustin Lazo supervised the brilliant 
and occasionally striking costumes and Julio Castellanos the scenery. 

Besides these three new arrivals, travelers will find plenty of 
musicals and revues in town. The season has been unusually produc- 
tive in this particular line and with eleven shows now running full 
blast there is every indication that visiting firemen will have plenty 
of entertainment along the Rialto. A number of producers seem also 
to believe that the city’s summer guests will not be addicted exclu- 
sively to song and dance. June billboards offer a varied diet of the 
season’s best for the theatregoer of today, even though the industry 
as a whole has no special exhibits created for the World of Tomorrow. 
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Three English Actors 


ASHLEY DUKES 


w= Michael Redgrave faces his audience, with the gesture of 
warming his hands at the imaginary hearth of the country-house 
drawing room in T. S. Eliot’s The Family Reunion, perhaps he also 
faces the hardest task that any young actor has set himself in our gen- 
eration. For not only is the play a modern verse-drama, requiring to 
be spoken with a tonal expression completely foreign to the uses of our 
stage, but his part is as urgent as Hamlet’s in its questioning of all 
values in life and eternity. And where in Hamlet the issue is simplified 
by our knowledge that the mind of a contemplative finds itself opposed 
to the action of a thoughtless and ungovernable world, in Eliot’s 
drama there is scarcely any outward event to relieve the intensity of 
spiritual probing. The play is about first and last things. The leading 
actor, therefore, must be not only an actor but a play in himself. 
It is not the action of others that harrows him, but an action of his 
own. He is at once patient and protagonist and chorus. And since 
others in the play individually suffer, and others are protagonists, 
and others even are chorus in the literal sense of the word, he has to be 
outstanding in leadership and detachment: 

At the beginning, eight years ago, 

I felt, at first, that sense of separation, 

Of isolation unredeemable, irrevocable. . . . 

Michael Redgrave is a personable young actor who first became 
known to a wide public during John Gielgud’s repertory season of 
1937-38. He proved his versatility in Shakespeare, Sheridan and 
Chekhov; and it was not surprising afterwards to find him chosen to 
play leading parts in the Saint-Denis season of autumn 1938 at the 
Phoenix. He did his best to rescue The White Guard from the plane of 
melodrama, and last December most of the credit of a poor Twelfth 
Night went to his virile fooling. I think he has not yet played Hamlet, 
and altogether one associates him chiefly with the type of the intelli- 
gent masculine. He has played in some films and is under contract for 
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others, which means that he can afford the luxury of stage appearance 
in work he likes and respects. It was under these happy circum- 
stances that he accepted the part of Harry, Lord Monchensey in 
Eliot’s drama. Like every rising talent, he is drawn to the theatrical 
Left by sympathy and enthusiasm. The Oresteian theme of the play 
must especially have drawn him; for O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes 
Electra had already made one transposition of the Greek tragic motive 
understood by the modern playgoer. (Here it is necessary to say that 
Eliot had scarcely heard of O’Neill’s work at the time when he wrote 
The Family Reunion; he certainly had never read or seen it, and his 
treatment of the theme is an example of a poet’s independent ap- 
proach.) Redgrave or Gielgud — that was the sufficiently obvious 
choice in casting Eliot’s work. Gielgud at first leapt at the part, and 
it was announced that he would play it for his 1939 series of matinees. 
Repertory in London and New York may have been his eventual 
objective; and if this was so he judged well, for Eliot, his Murder in the 
Cathedral notwithstanding, is a writer for repertory and not a writer for 
the success-or-failure stage of our English-speaking capitals. The 
notion of an all-star cast, such as Gielgud eventually mustered for his 
Wilde revival, was a less happy one. Eventually it was decided instead 
to give Eliot’s drama a simple West End production under Martin 
Browne’s direction; and it was then that Redgrave became the natural 
choice. Priestley and his associates of the London Mask Theatre, who 
have been persevering with good drama through the most difficult 
London season of our time, decided honorably to put on the play at 
the Westminster. 

Redgrave as actor shows less brilliantly than Gielgud his intellec- 
tual understanding of a part. He prefers to take the spectator into his 
confidence, and allow him to watch the workings of comprehension. 
The familiarity of this process leads some critics to compare him with a 
radio announcer, but he can survive this reproach of clear diction and 
direct access to his listener’s intelligence. He has authority, and knows 
how to bring the weight of active personality into the balance of 
thought. If he has weaknesses in The Family Reunion they arise from 
his own honesty of purpose; there are things in the play that he does 
not understand and will never understand, and therefore cannot 
interpret. But these /hesitations reveal themselves only at moments 
here and there; the main composition of the character is sure, and the 
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Ralph Richardson as Johnson and George Hayes (masked as Mr. Toad) in 
the night-club scene from J. B. Priestley’s Fohnson over Fordan at the Saville 
Theatre, London. Ashley Dukes’ choice of Ralph Richardson as one of the 
most talented of England’ s younger generation of actors will not be ques- 
tioned by American theatregoers, who can measure the r range between this 
character and the lift and elegance of Mr. Richardson’s Mercutio in Kath- 
arine Cornell’s production of Romeo and Fuliet. 
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Ursula Jeans and Roger Livesey Michael Redgrave, as Harry, sees the 
as Katharina and Petruchio in The Furies in T. S. Eliot’s The Family 
Taming of the Shrew at the Old Vic. Reunion at the Westminster Theatre. 














THREE ENGLISH ACTORS 


plastic handling is beautiful throughout, especially in the scenes with 
Agatha (Catherine Lacey), which are unique upon the modern stage. 
As surely as the play itself sifts the critical wheat from the critical 
chaff, his performance carries the spectator out of the street and the 
restaurant into the theatre as poets have always known it to be. 

At the Old Vic Roger Livesey today plays Petruchio; yesterday 
he played Doctor Stockman in Ibsen’s 4n Enemy of the People, and a 
stirring experience it was to see him. This will never be a popular play 
for a people’s theatre; it proclaims too many home truths for that. 
The liberal majority will never like it. But I doubt if the Old Vic, 
under Tyrone Guthrie’s direction as it is now, has made a better 
production in ten years. I was carried away by the lighting and group- 
ing of the public meeting scene, and enchanted by the simplicity of the 
passages in Stockman’s home. This was clearly due to the work of 
Roger Livesey, an actor who is no newcomer — he was playing Peer 
Gynt years ago on this Old Vic stage — but is developing into our best 
character-player when once the dramatist gives him his opportunity. 

The last time I saw 4n Enemy of the People was in 1906, when the 
accident of a General Election gave Tree a chance of underlining 
Stockman’s contempt for ‘the damned liberal majority’. The play was 
far more alive and vigorous in 1939, and for the reason that we are 
now drawn to Ibsen’s anarchic individualism by new sympathies 
arising from fear and horror of our present world. Stockman, the fool 
of men with every possible bee in his bonnet, loves and is loved by his 
family and friends. His quarrel with society is demonstrably absurd; 
yet it gathers force from his own humanity and honesty and resolve, 
so that dramatically one believes in it. Stockman is a character in his 
town and something more than a ‘character’. He is the sort of man 
who gets crucified. His attitude toward the breaking of his windows 
by a mob, letting in the fresh air that he enjoys, is one of the splendid 
things in modern drama. This is a morality play and a fable, and its 
villain is the State, which forms a ‘damned majority’ whether liberal 
or otherwise. It is good that such plays should still be done in Europe, 
and still better that actors like Livesey should treat them with under- 
standing and the humor that links them with events today. For if 
such a play is treated as a period piece, it loses quality and essential 
meaning. 

Livesey presents the good-hearted rough customer better than any- 
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one else on our stage. Whether as Peer Gynt or Stockman or Petruchio, 
he is at war with respectable behavior and takes a husky pleasure in 
the fight. His Stockman must be unbearable on the domestic hearth, 
yet somehow he is the good husband and father that Ibsen demanded. 
We accept him and forget that his diatribes might as well be directed 
at marriage and parentage as at public hypocrisy or the tyranny of 
the press or the pollution of the local water supply. Here is a shrewd 
and rich performance, making great elbow-room on the stage and hav- 
ing nothing to do with the cramped style of Shaftesbury-avenue. 

In Priestley’s Fohnson over Fordan, which after a bad beginning 
has settled down to a London run, Ralph Richardson sets out in his 
deliberate way to illuminate the commonplace. He is the actor who 
best interprets Priestley, as he has shown already in Eden End and 
Cornelius. Experience with the Birmingham Repertory and the Old 
Vic gave him his elocution, and he is probably as good a Henry V as 
our stage can offer. It is not so long a step from this royal Harry to the 
derby-hatted clerk who is the chief and only real character in Fohnson. 
For without his classical training, and with nothing but the equipment 
of a naturalistic style of acting, Richardson could make nothing at all 
of this main-street average man facing the mirror of his own immortal 
soul. As it is, he contrives to present the character in the round — the 
businessman of middle age with his caution and his pruriency, his 
follies and his memories, passing through the state the Tibetans call 
Bardo, between the sleep of life and the waking of immortality. In the 
midst of the masks and shadows of expressionism that animate this 
play, it is a hard business for any man to be at the same time a figure 
of reality and imagination. Richardson succeeds in it, and succeeds 
triumphantly. 

If we reckon theatre generations as decades only, here are three 
actors of the generation after John Gielgud who carry on the high tra- 
dition. None of them, perhaps, has Gielgud’s ultimate distinction, and 
none would be as good in the full range from Shakespeare to Sheridan 
and Chekhov. All of them are maturing in a theatre that is much 
more closely linked with the screen than was the theatre in which 
Gielgud matured ten years ago. The association has left a mark upon 
their style. One cannot feel they are artists for the stage alone. But 
they are stage-lovers, and when they play in their natural element 
before the living audience they bring with them a special appeal. 
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n Five Kings, the Orson Welles 
| adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
Chronicle Plays, Henry IV (Parts 
1 and 2) and Henry V, thescheme 
of production was planned to 
maintain continuous action 
throughout the plays. It traced 
the story of Prince Hal, later 
3 Henry V, from the days of his 
A London Alley in Five Kings, drawn by riotous youth to his marriage 
James Morcom, designer of the production. with Katharine of France. It in- 
cluded all the Falstaff scenes, the battles of Shrewsbury, Harfleur and 
Agincourt and many intermediary tavern, palace and street scenes. 
Time and space were bridged by a Chorus who spoke Shakespeare’s 
prologues as well as additional ‘continuity’ from Holinshed. 

The entire production worked on a 28’ motorized revolving stage. 
The purpose of the revolve was to carry out the plan of ‘continuous 
action’. It was not the usual scene-shifting device where half the stage 
is used, while the other half is being set. The scenery was therefore all 
double-faced so that it could be used on all sides and at all possible 
angles. All the scenery was covered with 3/32 veneer wood, commonly 
known as beech, birch and maple, cut into narrow slats. With the use 
of lights this wooded scenery could be made to appear gay and light, 
or massive and foreboding. The ramps used in the battle scenes and 
street scenes were made entirely of wood and floored with 1” by 3” 
tongue and groove hard wood flooring. The only painting of the sets 
was a blue-gray stain applied without any shadowing or highlighting. 
No effort was made to represent real materials. 

The scenery used in the production was divided into two parts: 
(1) scenery referred to as ‘London’, and (2) a set of units referred to 
as ‘Battlefields’. ‘London’ consisted of a basic castle set on one-third 
of the revolve, a street running through the centre with a large open 
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FIVE KINGS 


court at one end and a narrow alley at the other and, third, a basic 
tavern set. Within the basic tavern and castle sets different inset 
pieces were used to indicate the King’s bedroom, a Council room, a 
throne room, a Hall in the court and the exterior of the castle. The 
basic tavern set was used primarily for all the Boar’s Head scenes. 
The changes were indicated largely by furniture and other props. 

A use of continuous action in the physical production can be 
shown with the transition from the second Boar’s Head scene (the 
one immediately following the robbery) to the Reprimand scene be- 
tween Prince Hal and his father Henry IV. This was done by revolv- 
ing slowly with accompanying light changes so that Hal was contin- 
uously in view as he walked out of the Boar’s Head Tavern, up the 
alley to the castle and into the Council room. 

The second group of scenery, the ‘Battlefields’ consisted of a 
series of platforms and ramps which by different arrangements and 
relationships became the Fields of Salisbury for the English wars and 
the Fields of Harfleur and Agincourt for the wars in France. In the 
battle scenes the revolve turned as the actors marched or fought, so 
that they seemed to be moving through constantly changing country. 
The lights changed as the locale changed. In the pitched battles the 
revolve was accelerated to give even more pace to the scenes. Through- 
out the entire production the purpose of the revolve was to keep the 
script moving and to give locale to the text. 





Five Kings: Street Scene, drawing by James Morcom. 
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On the Road 
With the Lunts 


MORTON EUSTIS 


You seem to be looking at Amphitryon 38 
through a keyhole when you see it in one of 
the road’s enormous movie houses, as shown 
here in a drawing by Richard Whorf. 


iy was a Tuesday afternoon in the Ellis Auditorium, Memphis, 
Tennessee. The large arena, which had housed 7,000 people for a 
boxing match the night before, was shut off from the stage by a steel 
curtain. An audience of about 2,000 people filled most of the orchestra 
and balconies of the smaller, but still vast, auditorium, except for 
some blocks of vacant seats in the side sections where the sight lines 
were such that it was impossible to see more than half of the stage. 

There was a burst of applause as the curtain fell on the ‘original 
New York cast and production’ of Amphitryon 38, a comedy from the 
French, in which Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne were making 
their first appearance in the southern metropolis. There were ten 
curtain calls, well earned by a superlatively good performance — the 
best I have ever seen the Lunts and their company give. Backstage 
there was gratitude and more than a little astonishment, too. The 
company was exhausted. After a sixteen-hour train journey from San 
Antonio, Texas, they had played the night before in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, in a school auditorium in which the acoustics were so bad 
that they had, almost literally, to ‘scream at the top of our voices’, 
as Lunt put it. The night journey to Memphis had brought little 
sleep; the loading of the scenery was a long and noisy procedure and 
the road was bumpy after the train started. Disheartening news had 
greeted them in the dressing rooms — the box-office was ‘light’ and 
the house enormous. But their fears had not been realized. 

“Wasn’t the audience wonderful?’ said Lunt, as he peeled off 
Jupiter’s beard. ‘And what happened to us? I wish you’d tell me. I’ve 
never given a performance that satisfied me as much. I’ve never seen 
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Lynnie better, but never! And Dicky and Sydney, the whole company 
— and we were all so tired we could hardly stagger out of our dressing 
rooms. Oh well, it will probably be awful tonight.’ . . . ‘We've 
never’, said Miss Fontanne, ‘given a better performance, any one of 
us, that I can remember. I suppose we were so tired that we just — 
you know, it’s this kind of thing that makes trouping worth while.’ 

‘A superlative treat,’ wrote the critic of the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. ‘The receipts stood at $5,200, every penny of which was 
well spent.’ . . . ‘A Jovian revel, as brash and gay as anything ever 
unmasked before a Memphis audience,’ declared another Memphis 
paper, and, in conclusion: “Memphis has never seen a production more 
aptly and unstintingly staged.’ 

If proof were needed that road audiences recognize the finer and 
more subtle points of plays and performances — that the road cannot 
any longer be fooled by third-rate productions and bad supporting 
casts — the press and the public, in the one-night stands of the 
so-called ‘sticks’ in the South and Southwest which the Lunts visited 
this year, gave it over and over again. The audiences in almost every 
town were intelligent and understanding, and their appreciation was 
based on a sound theatre knowledge and sense, on a culture and 
sophistication which was just as keen as, and often less jaded than, 
Broadway’s. Anyone who has trouped through the hills and prairies 
of the theatre’s ‘open spaces’ knows that this is true. It is likewise a 
fact, whatever you may hear to the contrary in Broadway’s saloons, 
that the road public is willing, able and eager to pay the theatre's 
prices if the ‘big names’ of Broadway will go trouping with good plays 
and sound productions. Grosses of $30,000 or $35,000 a week can 
result from one-night stands in the Cotton or Bible belts. But taking 
all this for granted — as, indeed, it should be — the press and public 
on the road takes more for granted, including much that they have 
no right to treat so casually. They seem to believe that the best 
Broadway has to offer should be theirs by right, as well as Broadway’s, 
with none of Broadway’s responsibility for the second best (quite 
different from the second-rate), the growing, the experimental. 

‘It’s simple’ — this question of ‘the survival of the Fabulous 
Invalid as it gasps and pants for breath below the Mason-Dixon 
Line’ — according to the critic of the 4ustin [Texas] American. ‘A 
solid company, not one hastily assembled for the provinces, a produc- 
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tion intact’ and people like the Lunts who have the quality ‘that 
revitalizes the road, that makes all speculation about its preservation 
just so much chatter.’ . . . ‘We love the Fontannes, the Lunts, the 
Cornells, the Hayeses and the Hustons,’ the critic goes on to say, ap- 
praising the company the Lunts have surrounded themselves with, 
“but how much better and more satisfying an evening in the theatre 
it is when they bring along, also, the Sydney Greenstreets, Richard 
Whorfs, George Meaders and Barry Thomsons.’ True enough. But 
you need to be out of New York —trouping with such first rate 
troupers, through towns that often can’t even offer them a real theatre 
to play in before they go on to the next one-night stand — to know 
that the answer is less ‘simple’ than the Austin American claims. 

‘A solid company’ and ‘a production intact’ are, in themselves, 
difficult attainments, as the annual 75 percent of failures on Broad- 
way attests. A production, too, to a seasoned player, is never quite 
‘intact’. Always it is undergoing change, being tightened, expanded, 
refined and enriched. The Lunts, last autumn, reworked their whole 
production of The Sea Gull, even though it was a success, and added 
new business or subtracted old bits all during the tour. In Atlanta, 
in February, they sat up half one night working over a scene from 
Idiot’s Delight that had never jelled since the opening four “4 
earlier. And still they were not satisfied. As to ‘a solid company’, 
took the Lunts over five years to integrate the group of actors seis 
with them this spring, and good as the cast is — and it has a fluency 
attained only by companies which have played together for years — 
it still can be, and will be, improved. Add to these fundamentals the 
complexities which touring involves, and the reason so few plays ven- 
ture far from New York becomes increasingly clear. 

There are distinctly two sides to the question: one of them, con- 
stantly under discussion, is what New York owes to the road; the 
other, less frequently mentioned, is what the road owes to Broadway, 
especially to its actors and its technicians. There is no question that 
actors like the Lunts, Miss Cornell and Miss Hayes have the artistic 
standards, technical experience, glamour and integrity that ‘revital- 
ize’ the road, or Broadway. But with conditions in the provinces as 
they are today, only successful actors can afford to go trouping at all 
and only the very best, who have enormous technical ability and re- 
serve resources, can hope either to make enough money to pay the 
heavy overhead of trouping or, more important, to play well enough 
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so that they can project their parts in huge, impractical, badly 
equipped auditoriums, with wretched sight lines and worse acoustics. 

In a week of trouping, accompanying the Lunts from Little Rock 
to Montgomery, Alabama (during which the company grossed al- 
most $30,000), here were a few of the ‘conditions’ — fairly typical, 
according to reports, of conditions in the South and Southwest 
generally. Some of them are trivial. Others merely amusing. All of 
them, coupled with the Lunts’ vitality, enthusiasm and sense of 
humor, were fun to cope with. But they are indicative of serious 
aspects of the situation which must be changed, and soon, if the the- 
atre is to flourish in one-night-stand land. 


The only ‘theatre’ in Little Rock is the auditorium of the high 
school, about two miles away from the business section of town. 
Tickets for Idiot’s Delight, accordingly, are on sale in the lobby of the 
American Exchange Bank on the Main Street, where Mrs. Frank 
Vaughan, booking agent for the town, cajoles everyone who enters 
the doors. At least a third of the prospective audience of 2,200 are 
out-of-towners, who have ordered tickets by mail — many of them 
living as far as 100 to 150 miles away, six coming a distance of 1,000 
miles. If there is a sell-out, which Mrs. Vaughan confidently expects 
— ‘if it doesn’t rain’ — the house will gross about $3,600 at a $2.75 
top. She gets 25 percent of this sum out of which she pays her expenses 
and furnishes twenty-six stagehands. This does not, she says, leave 
much margin for profit — not enough, even, to pay the $100 necessary 
to bring to the auditorium the additional current which the lighting 
for Idiot’s Delight requires. So the lighting has to be cut down. 

When the weary stage crew, traveling with the show, arrives at the 
auditorium for a 10 A.M. ‘call’, they find that all the scenery, props 
and costume trunks have to be carried up three flights of stairs. They 
discover, also, that the stage is a gymnasium, with three basketball 
courts alive with players, and that Broadway must wait until the 11 
o’clock school recess. The ‘grid’ is just high enough to squeeze the set 
beneath; there is no space to ‘fly’ any scenery. ‘That doesn’t matter 
for this show,’ the company manager says, ‘as we have only one set. 
But three weeks from now, when we come back with Amphitryon, 
I don’t know what we'll do.’ 

The proscenium is about ninety feet wide, the auditorium even 
wider, so that the set, which was large and massive in the Shubert 
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Theatre in New York, has the appearance of a cameo when it is 
masked by some thirty feet of black velvet on each side. From the 
side-seats, down front, one can hardly see the set at all; further back, 
not more than half of it is visible. In front of the playing line a 
fourteen-foot apron extends into the auditorium, which makes the 
actors feel they are playing to a not-too-inanimate sounding board 
instead of to an audience. The setting up of the show, difficult enough 
as it is, is further complicated by the fact that the stage and audito- 
rium are filled, off and on all day, with excited students, peering and 
poking at everything — asking questions and practically mobbing 
the Lunts when they come out in the afternoon to inspect proceedings. 
It does not help matters much to be told at the last moment that the 
house is full of ‘dead spots’, and that it is difficult to project the voice 
across the apron without getting a reverberation from the back wall. 
But the Lunts laugh that off. Bad acoustics are a familiar hazard. 

The only dressing rooms are the gymnasium locker rooms down a 
cold and draughty flight of stairs, so two canvas ones are installed 
under the basketball nets for Miss Fontanne and Edith King. Lunt, 
Whorf and Thomson are assigned to the ‘Visiting Team’s’ quarters. 

Despite Lunt’s dire predictions that there will be ‘nobody out 
front’, the house is sold out at curtain time, even the bad seats, 
and there is a solid line of standees. In the first act, while the com- 
pany is struggling to find the ‘pitch’ of the house, it is difficult in 
certain sections to hear the actors, particularly in one block of seats 
where all conversation from left-stage seems to emanate from the 
rear of the auditorium. But it gets better as the actors warm up. 

In the second act the fuses blow, unable to stand even the reduced 
load, and the balcony lights go off, leaving Lunt and Miss Fontanne 
to play their big scene in semi-darkness until the lights come on again, 
twice as strong as before. Nobody seems to mind, however. The show 
goes over with a bang, to $3,600 in receipts. The stagehands, ex- 
hausted, by now, carry the sets down to the waiting trucks and the 
whole party is off in the early hours for the matinee and evening per- 
formance at Memphis, the next day, and then on to Chattanooga. 

Watching the train load or unload is a lesson in theatre econom- 
ics. The accessories alone which accompany a troupe are no small 
item in the transportation bill — which, this week, will amount to 
about $2,700. In addition to costumes, props and scenery the Lunts 
took with them such items as: six dozen straw hats (one is smashed 
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MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS by William Saroyan brings to 
Broadway a group of welcome new talents in fresh fields. It is Saroyan’s first 
play, directed for the Group Theatre by Robert Lewis, already well known 
as a Group player, with settings and costumes by Herbert Andrews, who 
comes to the theatre from the films. Among the actors who caught and shared 
with the audience the poetic charm of Saroyan’s highly personal writing are 
Philip Loeb the poet, who is the author’s chief spokesman, his son Sidney 
Lumet, ‘the boy with the double-decker ice cream cone’, Art Smith blowing 
his trumpet w ith his heart in the highlands, and Hester Sundomneed the aunt. 
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The Royal Family, with Beatrice Terry, New London Players, Josephine 
Holmes and Dorothy Claverie, directors; designer, George E. Wells. 





The Late Christopher Bean, with Pauline Lord and Carl Benton Reid at the 
Ann Arbor Festival in 1938; designer, Emeline Roche. 
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every night), several rounds of ammunition, six cases of sheets of 
glass, a sewing machine, ironing boards, a flock of extra casters 
(costing $3.50 each), drum trunks, a harp case, a piano (which has to 
be tuned at every stop) and a cooking box. These details, of course, 
are mere ‘chicken feed’ compared to the expenses for trucking and 
transfer of the scenery, railroading, musicians, stagehands and 
advertising (the last named averages from $200 to $300 in each town), 
but when the gross is not of smash proportions, they are big enough 
to cause worry. 

The only ‘worry’ in Chattanooga, fortunately, seems to be a state 
or local tax, which cuts down the overhead by a few hundred dollars. 
The 1,850-seat movie house — the best theatre of the week, so far — 
has been sold out solidly for over a week and Idiot's Delight goes over 
with the usual ‘bang’, even though the bombardment is less effective 
tonally than usual, owing to lack of space backstage to shoot off the 
ammunition and break the glass. The manager of the theatre here 
reports that he will not book legitimate shows unless there are ‘big 
names’ in the cast, or unless the plays themselves have received na- 
tional publicity of the type accorded to Green Pastures and Tobacco 
Road. ‘There just isn’t an audience here for any other kind of play,’ 
he asserts, ‘I don’t care how good it is.’ But the perceptive attentive- 
ness of the audience at [diot’s Delight makes you wonder if he is right. 

The Erlanger Theatre in Atlanta, the next day, is the first ‘legiti- 
mate’ house that the company has played in for some time. It is large 
and well equipped, has a nice theatre smell when it is empty and an 
even nicer one when it is full, as it is for the night’s performance of 
Idiot’s Delight and the matinee and evening of the next day for 
Amphitryon. The local musicians, hired to augment the four men 
traveling with the company for Amphitryon, do not seem to be able 
to read Sam Barlow’s score — judging, at least, from the awful 
sounds that emanate from the orchestra pit. But since the music is 
only ‘incidental’ this is not the major catastrophe that it would have 
been for a musical show, though it does bring one unexpected, and 
unwanted, laugh when Lunt has a line: ‘What was that?’, spoken 
with agonized expression, which happens to follow a peculiarly stri- 
dent blast from the trumpet. 

The company entrains next morning early for Montgomery to an 
assured sell-out, according to advance reports, and they go on to 
another sell-out for Jdiot’s Delight in Jackson, Mississippi, in a high 
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school in which the stage is so small that it is impossible to use any 
scenery except drapes. And so it goes, for ten more weeks. 


After covering much the same territory with his touring company 
of Kiss the Boys Goodbye, Brock Pemberton, quoted by Lucius Beebe 
in the Herald Tribune, had this to report: ‘If we live long enough and 
we have the brains — and by “‘we’” I mean the responsible New 
York producers — to organize the road the way it should be organ- 
ized and give it authentic shows, the road one of these days is going 
to be more important to the legitimate theatre than New York ever 
was. It is potentially a greater consumer of stage goods than Broad- 
way and all it requires to exploit this market and demand is some 
little sense on the part of New York producers and, above everything 
else, some plays worth sending on the road.’ 

What Pemberton says about Broadway’s responsibility and its 
potential market is obviously true. He should be the first to admit, 
however, that the road must do its own share of organization, or, better 
still, reorganization. Authentic shows are one essential. Authentic, 
well-equipped theatres, with decent accommodations for the actors and 
technicians, are another. The road has a deeper responsibility, too. 
If it expects, and believes it has the right to expect, the great people of 
the theatre to travel on these inconvenient and physically fatiguing 
circuits, it must be willing to welcome the near-great as well. Because 
it is the road, it will never have to attend the exasperating ineptitudes 
that Broadway — the theatre’s testing ground — sees night after 
night, for no producer in his right mind would attempt to tour one of 
these Broadway fizzles. But, assuming that New York producers do 
not cheat the road (and the indications are that they have learned 
their lesson on this score), the road audiences, in their turn, must 
respond by supporting all the good plays and productions that are 
sent out, regardless of whether their favorite ‘stars’ are billed or not. 
The watchword cannot be: “The best and nothing but the best!’ — for 
no art or business could long be sustained on that basis. 

As for the actors, they will always turn to the road. For every 
actor who is not lazy — and no good actor is lazy — loves trouping. 
He is willing to leave friends and family, to live on trains and in hotels, 
because of the stimulation he gets, the experience and training he gains 
in playing to a public that, almost every night, is a ‘first-night audi- 
ence’ and yet completely individual. It is on the road, also, that he 
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gains the national reputation so essential to lasting Broadway success. 
And, finally, there is the excitement and good fun the road provides, 
and the lure of cold cash. 

Players like the Lunts, who would rather troupe than eat, would 
be the last to stress — as this article has done — the difficulties rather 
than the delights of trouping. For the difficulties, to them, are part of 
the delight. They like nothing better than to meet and surmount 
them. Each one is a challenge. Each one teaches them something new. 
Playing in a vast hall, like that at Wichita, Kansas — ‘which looked 
like Madison Square Garden’ — they can learn how to project an 
intimate comedy scene into a huge space without losing the intimacy, 
or seeming to shout. Forced to play without scenery, they can dis- 
cover how it is possible for the actor to supply the scenery. Acting 
every night in a different-sized theatre, without rehearsal, they can 
learn how to judge the ‘pitch’ of a house so that they know instantly, 
by second sight or sound, when to raise or lower the volume of their 
speech. There are, however, only two Lunts, and only a handful of 
other players with their skill. And road audiences must learn to recog- 
nize the fact that actors less expert, but still extremely competent — 
able to give more than satisfactory performances under normal con- 
ditions — have not got, and should not be expected to have, the 
technical facility or ingenuity to overcome the road’s handicaps. 

Broadway, as Mr. Pemberton says, ‘must sell a straight bill of 
goods’. It must also — as the American Theatre Council realizes — 
have enough goods on hand each season to meet the present demand 
and to create a new and even greater demand. But while the Council 
is attempting to make this possible, while it is trying to iron out 
Broadway’s own complex relationship with the road, to reduce trans- 
portation and other excessive overhead costs, the road might take 
time out to think about its share of these problems. For unless they 
are solved somehow, the Fabulous Invalid will continue to ‘gasp and 
pant for breath’, no matter what Broadway does. 
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occ Is a research department in every large Hollywood studio, 
holding sway whenever a film is set in any time or place but our 
own. Each detail of costume, music, scenery is constructed according 
to the prescription of the department, which has gleaned the authentic 
from all available sources. No amount of research, however, can re- 
construct the vital force that flows through every period and place, 
and many films, lacking this force, collapse under a welter of correct 
sets and costumes. 

When a film comes to life it is because an artist has added his 
creative comment to the mass of accumulated fact. It is no accident 
that The Birth of a Nation is invariably associated with the name of 
its director, D. W. Griffith; that school children, after seeing Zola, 
have thought Paul Muni wrote ‘J’Accuse’; that the quality of Mexico 
and its people lives for many through the unspoken comment of Paul 
Strand’s camera in Redes. For Griffith and Muni and Strand have 
each contributed the essential element of vitality. 

Paul Muni is said to live a part for months before he plays it. In 
Fuarez he has not only acquired the speech, the manner, the outward 
semblance of Mexico’s Indian Liberator, but he has inspired that form 
with the lift of his own imagination. In Stagecoach director and camera- 
man have caught, in some miraculous way, all the grandeur and ex- 
citement of pioneering days out West. It is not the authentic Apache 
Indians that make the wild ride across the desert frighteningly real; 
it is the fact that Indians and whites, even stagecoach and desert, 
have been informed by John Ford and Bert Glennon with the quality 
of life. 

Sometimes it is a technician who provides the life-giving catalyzer 
to a film. James Basevi is a young English ‘special effects’ man who 
has supplied Hollywood with some of its major catastrophes — the 
earthquake in San Francisco, the locust plague in The Good Earth, the 
hurricane that made Hurricane famous. In Wuthering Heights he has 
an even better opportunity and he uses it, making of the wind and the 
rain of the Yorkshire heaths an impelling power in an excellent film. 
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A fine group of character players, led by Thomas Mitchell as a drunken 
frontier doctor, and John Ford as director, have embodied in Stagecoach all 
the suspense and action which gave vitality to the old Westerns, and have 
made of it a distinguished film. The climax comes in a wild chase across the 
desert with the stagecoach barely rescued from attacking Apache Indians. 


United Artists 








United Artists — James Basevi 
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James Basevi, Art 
Director for United 
Artists, is a crafts- 
man whose creative 
resources include all 
the technical facili- 
ties of a movie studio. 
His expressive draw- 
ings for the special 
effects in Wuthering 
Heights are sugges- 
tive of the scenes in 
the completed film. 
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THE CASTLES 


Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers revitalize 
dances which Vernon and Irene Castle 


made famous twenty-five years ago. 





JUAREZ 


The story of Mexico’s struggle for self-rule 
is retold with discernment and imagination 
by Paul Muni, Brian Aherne, Jules Gar- 
field, Bette Davis, Vladimir Sokoloff and 
many other members of a fine cast drawn 
largely from experienced stage players. 
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Jean Renoir 
RICHARD RENE PLANT 


8 bev phenomenal rise of the French film which we are witnessing is 
the achievement of a few men of perseverance. 

The French have not erected a lavish production centre, invested 
millions of dollars or created stars and foisted them upon the public. 
The basic and imperishable forces of French art are behind the film 
in France today. The directors who have contributed to its progress 
once belonged to the avant-garde. Their silent films were oases in the 
desert when, because of financial difficulties a few years ago, French 
production virtually ceased. 

These men have what is commonly known as the French touch — 
the culture and psychology of their nation. Until a few years ago René 
Clair was the only French director Americans knew. Today the names 
of Julien Duvivier (Un Carnet de Bal), Jacques Feyder (La Kermesse 
Héroique), Jean Benoit-Lévy (Ballerina) and Jean Renoir (Za Grande 
Illusion) have become familiar. Among them all, Renoir is outstanding 
because he embodies the true Gallic spirit in its more serious mani- 
festations — although this spirit has been much abused by those who 
think it represents the insouciance of Gay Paree. 

The second son of France’s beloved painter Auguste Renoir, Jean 
grew up in the atmosphere of art and witnessed, day by day, the gran- 
deur and tragedy of creation. A year after his birth his father began to 
suffer from gout. Then his sons — Pierre, Claude, and soon Jean — 
took turns pushing him around in his wheelchair. The old man, how- 
ever, continued to paint even when the brushes had to be tied to his 
crippled hands, hands which never ceased to reflect his magic on can- 
vas. Disease could not stifle his genius. Although he suffered unbear- 
ably, his pictures were gay, the colors intoxicating, saturated with 
music and diffused with the warmth of life and sunlight. Love of detail 
never left this erstwhile chinaware painter who became one of the 
greatest figures in French art. Above all Auguste Renoir possessed 
that typically French love of craftsmanship which now characterizes 
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the film work of Renoir fils. The former’s talent took root when Paris 
was the cultural centre of Europe, the latter’s talent was nourished 
during the chaotic post-war era. 

Jean Renoir’s youth was spent in the company of his father’s 
friends — the most talented writers and artists of their time. They 
introduced the boy to the great artistic tradition, to which all creative 
Frenchmen are deeply indebted, and taught him a true sense of value. 

It is interesting to note that Renoir pére and Renoir fils went 
through similar artistic experiences. When the critics viewed ‘Pére 
Fournaise’, in which Auguste depicted the proprietor of a famous 
café, they were shocked by what seemed to them his vulgarity. 
Renoir dared to show this old man wearing a white vest, sitting at a 
table, sipping his glass of absinth. Many years later when his son pre- 
sented the film version of Zola’s Nana, people were appalled and con- 
sidered it obscene. These hecklers did not perturb the young Renoir. 
His father had persevered in a captious world, listening only to the 
voice within him. Following this paternal example, he vowed that he 
would remain faithful to himself. 

Unlike the father, however, the son was subjected to the cruel 
forces of modern warfare. From the peaceful gardens at Cagnes-sur- 
Mer he was transported to the barren battlefields of death. At twenty 
years of age he was sent into the trenches, wounded in action, deco- 
rated for his bravery and again shipped to the front. 

The stupidity of slaughtering human beings made a lasting im- 
pression upon Jean Renoir. His experiences during the World War 
taught him sympathy for his fellow men. They gave his character the 
sombreness that is typical of his generation and alien to his father’s. 
Yet it was not until twenty years later that Jean Renoir expressed the 
profound thoughts which smoldered within him. La Grande Illusion is 
the product of his early background, tempered by his later experiences 
— the result of his war record. He did not make this timely film on the 
advice of a clever producer who wanted to capitalize on the world 
situation today, so analogous to that of 1914. On the contrary, in this 
film an artist gave form to the ideas that had possessed him during the 
years following the international debacle. He treated a theme with 
which he was thoroughly familiar, revealing an uncanny understand- 
ing of the mental torture suffered by men at war. 

Renoir entered film production after 1918, but he first became in- 
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terested in the cinema during the war. At this time American pictures 
flooded Europe, and while on sick leave from the army Renoir at- 
tended many of them. He was particularly impressed by the little man 
Charlot who would some day, he thought, be as famous as the stars of 
the Comédie-Frangaise. The more pictures he saw the more ‘film- 
drunk’ he became. On his subsequent leaves he attended eight a day. 
He considered the French films d’art bad reproductions of mediocre 
stage plays, but he determined to enter this medium after seeing Iwan 
Mosjoukine’s Brasier Ardent and Stroheim’s Foolish Wives. The latter 
exerted a strong influence on his career, but it only became evident 
several years later. His first attempts, conceived on the marble table 
tops of the Parisian cafés, were experiments in the spirit of the avant- 
garde, whose golden age filled the years directly after the war. Young 
writers, painters, poets and cameramen combined their talents and 
produced mystic films like La Fille de ’ Eau and La Petite Marchande 
d’ Allumettes. In these pictures, which Renoir directed, he proved him- 
self a true son of the great impressionist. He originated the interchange 
of light and shadow and attempted to achieve on the screen the en- 
chanting effects that haunt his father’s paintings. But Renoir was not 
satisfied with his early tentative efforts and, once he had acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the technique of film-making, he began to think 
in terms of realism. He wrote: ‘It has become clear to me that man is 
rooted in the soil that nourishes him. He is bound to the conditions 
that form his body and soul and chained to the landscape that dazzles 
his eyes.’ 

Renoir now began to observe the gestures and faces of French 
laborers, laundry women, children, peasants and students. He studied 
the poses of the people his father had painted. He realized that the 
meaningful expression of Pére Fournaise and the typically French 
manner in which he held his glass could easily be transferred to the 
medium of the screen. His awakening resulted in the production of 
Nana. The critics were enthusiastic about his initial attempt at real- 
ism, but the movie houses remained empty. Renoir lost his own money 
in this venture, and consequently he began to make box-office pic- 
tures like Le Bled, Tournoi dans la Cité and Tire au Flanc. Although 
these films were not to his credit as a craftsman, they proved his un- 
usual ability to cast types and direct actors and he was accepted as a 
good commercial director: On Purge Bébé, completed in four days at a 
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cost of 200,000 francs, grossed 1,000,000 francs. His financial backers, 
however, were not prepared for La Chienne, which was made in secret 
and announced as a comedy. To their amazement it turned out to be a 
grim story of a prostitute and its premiére in Nancy provoked a riot. 
The petits bourgeois were horrified. 

In gratifying his own desire to make a film like La Chienne, Renoir 
proved his loyalty to men and ideas, but he alienated his backers. No 
one would trust him. He finally managed to obtain money for the pro- 
duction of La Nuit de Carrefour, an innocuous detective story. Later 
Marcel Pagnol, France’s most successful playwright, director and 
producer, gave him money to make Toni, a peasant tragedy in the 
typical plein-air manner of Pagnol. The film was so similar to Pagnol’s 
style and conception that audiences did not notice that it was Renoir, 
and not Pagnol, who wrote and directed it. 

' The success of Toni enabled Renoir to make Le Crime de M. Lange 
and Madame Bovary, both of which were intended to appeal to the 
average audience and were therefore only average films. Having made 
these concessions to the box-office, Renoir once again, to the chagrin 
of his producers, made a picture dealing with life in its less beautiful 
phases. It was The Lower Depths. This film caused a repetition of the 
riots which had accompanied the premiéres of Nana and La Chienne. 
The producers demanded that some comedy relief be injected. The 
exhibitors declared that the picture was ‘filthy’. Only after the critics 
saw the film, praised it highly and awarded it the Louis Delluc prize, 
did theatre men agree to exhibit the unexpurgated version. In this 
film version of the Gorki novel, Renoir’s naturalistic approach is evi- 
dent. His powerful photographic presentation is slightly reminiscent of 
Eisenstein. In one respect, only, was he unfaithful to himself. He tried 
to transplant typically Russian material onto French soil. The result 
was an ethnic twilight, which confused many spectators. Actually 
Renoir was escaping from his artistic groove, just as his father had 
when he abandoned his usual bathing women for Greek goddesses. 

In La Grande Iilusion Renoir found himself again. Here is a film 
that does not eschew intellectual discussion. Renoir dares to make his 
characters speak of the problems which confront men, and whose con- 
temporary significance is obvious — too obvious to need explanation. 
It seems, however, to be more than pure coincidence that in his most 
important work Renoir brings back to the screen Erich von Stroheim 
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Sam Lévin — Le Point — courtesy M of MA Film Library 
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JEAN GABIN in La Béte Humaine, Jean Renoir’s recent film, a saga of the 
railroad yards still to be released in America. 














courtesy Filmarte Theatre 
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LES TROIS VALSES, a fluffy musical film with two of France’s expert 

performers, Yvonne Printemps and Pierre Fresnay, in the leading roles, 

represents a gay but equally typical side of that ‘Gallic spirit’ with whose 

more serious manifestations Jean Renoir is concerned. 
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whose Foolish Wives had made such an indelible impression upon him 
during his formative years. 

After La Grande Illusion Renoir, leaving the contemporary scene, 
made La Marseillaise, which was produced through the individual 
subscription of members of the Front Populaire. Unfortunately the 
historic costumes and trappings cramped his realistic style and the film 
did not live up to expectations. It is characteristic of Renoir’s career 
to follow a success with a failure. Up to the present he has with fair 
regularity taken two steps forward and one back. With his latest pro- 
duction La Béte Humaine, however, he has leaped into the realm that 
approaches classic perfection in film. Renoir as a director has attained 
full stature. And it is significant that he has again interpreted a work 
of Zola whose Nana first gave him the opportunity to bring realism to 
the screen. Incidentally Nana belongs to the Rougon-Macquart saga, 
and Nana is actually a half sister of Jacques Lantier, the leading char- 
acter in La Béte Humaine. The story revolves around Lantier, forced 
against his will to commit murder because of a demoniac desire within 
him, inherited from his forbears. His sweetheart, Sévérine, played by 
Simone Simon, is also a pathological character, utterly unable to love 
because she was abused as a child. 

In making La Béte Humaine it was Renoir’s intention to produce a 
film resembling a Greek tragedy in which destiny unalterably shapes 
the course of human lives. The story is set against a railroad back- 
ground, and parts of the picture would make an excellent documentary 
on trains. The first sequence, a trip from Paris to Le Havre, represents 
a rare example of cinématographie pure and ranks with the most fa- 
mous film passage of our time, the stairway sequence in Eisenstein’s 
Battleship Potemkin. In addition to capturing the character and at- 
mosphere of the railroads, Renoir conveys the suffocating anguish 
which saturates Zola’s novel. Tragedy rises from the smoke of engines, 
from the weird, dark, deserted railroad yards during the small hours of 
the morning. How similar is man’s fate to the rails which meet, sepa- 
rate and run into eternity. 
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I STILL point with pride (perhaps too much pride) to the fact that as 
long ago as 1932, in an article in The Architectural Forum, I pre- 
dicted the present renascence of theatre building in university centres. 
The gist of my prediction ran: 


The commercial theatre has been so overbuilt that even a sudden return 
of prosperity and boom times could hardly fill the theatres already construc- 
ted. . . . But the demand for new theatres has not stopped. It comes 
from a new source: community centres, universities, colleges, schools and 
high schools. . . . And in increasing numbers they command the funds 
necessary to build theatres for themselves. . . . A theatre will presently be 
as necessary an adjunct to a completely equipped school or college as a sci- 
ence laboratory or a gymnasium is today... . 

The requirements of these new play producers are in every way exactly 
the opposite of the commercial theatre’s, and the architect must realize this 
clearly enough to plan for them. The commercial producer is a temporary 
tenant; these new producers are permanent ones. They are committed to 
yearly programs of repertory ranging from the unit set of classic tragedy to 
expressionistic plays in fifteen or twenty scenes. . . . Scene-shifting appa- 
ratus, mechanically complete and efficient, that reduces hand labor to a min- 
imum, complete and flexible lighting equipment . . . are essential. This 
equipment like everything else in the building should reduce obsolescence 
and upkeep to a minimum; there will be no large box-office receipts to pay 
for expensive additions or replacements. . . . Ample workshops for building 
and painting settings have to be incorporated with the stage proper, also 
ample storage space for ‘properties’, such as furniture. . . . 

However, these theatre buildings cannot be wholly specialized. They 
are the centre of all a community’s cultural interests and must be flexible 
enough to be easily converted for concerts, choruses, moving pictures, 
public lectures, regional conventions, commencement exercises, traveling 
or local art exhibitions. Attendance may fluctuate from a few hundred to a 
few thousand. .. . 

Planning these new theatres is therefore an architectural problem of the 
first order. . . . Non-commercial theatres, like the new housing devel- 
opments, require maximum architectural imagination and resource. The 
profit-making theatre was a boarding house for temporary tenants who had 
to provide excess profits or vacate. These new non-commercial theatres 
are permanent workshops for tenants felt to be of enough cultural impor- 
tance to be endowed, if necessary. 
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The university theatres recently built, such as Stanford, those 
under way at Wisconsin and the University of Indiana, and those 
that are still projects, as at Dartmouth, have been planned very much 
along these lines. In general they include both a small experimental or 
laboratory theatre and a larger stage, with ample depth and sideroom, 
adequate scene-shifting equipment, modern lighting control equip- 
ment and workshops. In addition, as at Wisconsin and in the plans for 
Dartmouth, the lobby space is arranged so as to be available for cur- 
rent exhibitions. And as in the case of Wisconsin and Dartmouth, they 
are also the centre of various other recreational interests, include 
crafts shops, classrooms or clubrooms and provide for the musical 
activities of the university as well. In every case the maximum flexi- 
bility in planning has been aimed at so that both stages are easily 
convertible for music and dance, movies and lectures, as well as 
theatrical presentations, and will be constantly in use. 

Moreover, the stages have been made ample enough so as to 
attract road companies that reach nearby cities. For a stage that is 
large enough will enable a road company to play a one-night stand, 
get its scenery up and get it out with the minimum of labor and over- 
time costs, whereas too small a stage, particularly one with inadequate 
depth and offstage room, will often make this impossible. 

The American National Theatre and Academy, when it sponsored 
a competition for a festival theatre, not only had this trend of theatre 
architecture in mind, but wanted to formulate the architectural prob- 
lem and elicit solutions that might set a standard for architects 
throughout the country for this new kind of theatre building. It 
therefore chose as the subject for the competition a festival theatre, 
presumably at the College of William and Mary, at Williamsburg, 
Virginia. There was no commission for a building on that site in pros- 
pect, no funds having been raised and none promised; but in order to 
make the problem as concrete as possible, a definite site was selected, 
and the particular one — a wooded corner of the William and Mary 
campus, with decided variation in grade and a pond at the bottom of 
it — although difficult, seemed excellent in the opportunities it offered. 

The problem was made complete and therefore rather complicated, 
in order to envisage the typical aspects of our new theatre architec- 
ture. The building was conceived as a festival theatre, but also as one 
that would house the fine arts activities of the college with its library 
and classrooms, including its music department, provide exhibition 
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The first prize-winner in the American National Theatre and Academy competition for a fes- 
tival theatre. The architects, whose plan is analyzed by Lee Simonson, are Erro Saarinen, 
Ralph Rapson and Frederic Fames. 
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space for traveling exhibitions which would be readily accessible to the 
student body when the main theatre was not in use, and at the same 
time be easily accessible to an audience when performances were 
being given in the festival theatre. The project also included a small 
stage and auditorium exclusively for student use, also suitable for use 
as a lecture room and for movies, storage space and workshops, both 
for student activities and for visiting companies that would fill the 
large stage during the festival season, whether dance, drama or opera. 
The designs were judged under five classifications: 
1. Adaptation to the site. 
2. Relation of the essential parts, i.e. the theatre, the exhibition 
space and the school. 
3- The plan of the fine arts and music school. 


4. The planning and arrangement of the stage facilities and 
auditorium. 


5. Construction and design of the building as a whole. 

The functioning of the building was therefore considered of 
primary importance, and design judged as an expression of plan. The 
theatre was only one of the five headings, but designs with obviously 
inadequate or impractical stages were considered out of the running by 
the jury. Although the plan of the building had to organize much more 
than the theatrical performances, it was felt that unless the stage 
arrangements met a standard, the solution could not qualify. On the 
other hand, a slightly more adequate stage in some cases could not 
and did not overcome the lack of sound planning and interrelationship 
of the larger units, and the general functioning of the building. 

The winning design of Erro Saarinen, Ralph Rapson and Frederic 
James was, I think, outstanding in its solution not only of the larger 
architectural problem but in its intelligent solution of the technical 
theatre problems themselves. The question of flexibility of use was 
clearly recognized and ingeniously met. The minimum proscenium 
opening is set at 28’ (at least 2’ too narrow, in my opinion, even for the 
most intimate type of production), but the extension of this to any 
width of opening up to the full width of the auditorium for pageants 
and spectacles is made possible by a concave, adjustable, metal pro- 
scenium curtain. The necessary fire precautions are met by placing the 
asbestos curtain on a concave track immediately behind this, and the 
main theatre curtain in the rear of this to the full extent of the open- 
ing, so that both could be used when the wider stage was called for. 
Moreover, this concave line, as will be seen by reference to the plan, 
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Longitudinal Section of the first prize-winning theatre in the competition sponsored by the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy. 


creates desirable extra offstage space for stacking and shifting proper- 
ties during a performance, and also provides an unusual amount of 
room on the prompt side, although the placing of the switchboard on 
the opposite side of the stage from the counterweight lines is a mistake, 
as it would call for a needless amount of signaling from the stage man- 
ager and the electrician and scene shifting crew during a performance. 
However, as the stage is planned, it could easily be shifted. 

Of particular interest is the flexibility achieved in the arrangement 
of the slope of the auditorium, which begins at stage level rather than 
2 or 3 feet below it, and which follows the amphitheatre line through- 
out. The orchestra pit, being an elevator, can be brought up to stage 
level or almost to stage level when performances requiring an orches- 
tra are not being given, and this space filled with temporary seats. 
This is extremely important because the fact is still too little realized 
that a permanent orchestra pit of any size creates an enormous and 
fatal gap when intimate and realistic plays are being presented. And 
important plays are still being written, and will be written, that re- 
quire realistic presentation. 

A further interesting variation of this scheme is the fact that the 
first seven rows beyond the orchestra pit are also removable, so that 
not only can the orchestra pit itself be used as a forestage for certain 
stylized performances, giving an acting apron of some 16’ in depth at 
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its maximum point, but, for plays where the director wants to bring 
the production into the audience, this acting level can be continued to 
a maximum depth of 38’. Productions could therefore be planned for 
this theatre from the most intimate and realistic to the most stylized. 
And both the flexibility of the proscenium and the auditorium space 
invite the maximum of experimentation. In short, on this stage one 
could, with the minimum of special building and reconstruction, per- 
form in succession during a festival 4be Lincoln in Illinois, a Mozart 
opera, a Greek tragedy or a pageant such as The Miracle. The stage 
house itself, 108’ wide and 52’ deep at its narrowest point, is again 
ample and provides adequate working space behind the cyclorama. 
Obviously the largest spectacles could be handled easily, and there is 
plenty of stacking space for the most elaborate repertory of a week or 
more. There is room to hang a second larger cyclorama when a wide 
proscenium opening is used. 

However, there are certain shortcomings which would undoubtedly 
have to be met and overcome if this plan were ever developed to the 
point of actual construction. The permanent apron, 6’ at its maximum 
depth, is still too deep for performances of realistic plays, as it would 
send the setting line 11’ back of the first row of seats. There is no 
reason why this should not be cut down since the forestage space can 
be so easily extended when needed. Even with a 30’ or 32’ opening, the 
sight lines from the side seats of the first ten rows are unsatisfactory. 

The actual handling of the five wagon stages which replace the 
revolving stage on the large plans sent me by the architects also needs 
further technical study. They are not wide enough except for the nar- 
rowest proscenium of 28’, too narrow, as I have pointed out, for most 
productions.* A passion for wagon stages seems to have seized the‘the- 
atre minded’, particularly directors of university theatres. Possibly a 
belated study of the ground plans of German state and civic theatres 
of the early. 1900’s has provided the impetus. But in planning for 





* For a visiting production built to a 32’ or 34’ proscenium width they would be useless. If 
extended to 34’ or 36’ in width, there would not be room for them offstage. No indication is 
given as to whether they ride above the level of the stage or are sunk in the stage floor. If 
above stage level, for a visiting production that did not need them, they would be a terrific 
obstacle to offstage circulation during scene shifts; in fact the constant necessity of stepping 
up and down over them might easily wreck a shift, although with so wide a grid they might 
of course be flied when not in use. Even so, in order to make room for the upstage wagon, the 
depth of the cyclorama has been set to 28’ from the curtain line — too shallow again for many 
productions, even those not on a colossally spectacular scale. If, on the other hand, these 
wagon stages are flush with the stage floor, and operated on permanent tracks, the grooves 
of these tracks present another problem, particularly when the stage is used for a ballet. 
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wagon stages it is well to remember that the actual working area of 
the stage, including the full offstage space, should be at one level and 
be free and clear when needed. So that the only safe method for storing 
wagon stages when not in use is outside of the entire working area of 
the stage, however wide that may be, as was invariably done in the 
best German theatres utilizing them, and is done here with one wagon 
stage, S.L., that is taken clear offstage into the workshop space. 

This workshop space was a special problem of this projected 
playhouse in providing facilities for scene building, storage, etc., for 
both the college and the visiting companies, the repertory of a fentivel 
season obviously requiring an exceptional amount of reserve storage 
space. The total area of workshop space at stage level shown in the 
winning plan is ample. Its subdivisions are not wholly satisfactory, 
and there would be considerable conflict of circulation as it is arranged. 
Too small a section of this space is left free for carpentering machinery: 
the electrically driven jointers, ripsaws and other woodworking ma- 
chines which would have to be permanently put in place. One wagon 
stage as indicated, taken off into this storage space, might easily inter- 
fere with bringing in the scenery of a visiting show. And in any case, 
bringing in a series of big productions so near the fixed machinery of 
the permanent workshop is by no means ideal. On the other hand, 
there is ample scenery storage space provided at the basement level, 
a good sized elevator to reach it, and at this same lower level there is 
also good costume storage space as well as excellent connection with 
the costume workshop and dyeing room which, due to the ingenious 
handling of the levels, have outside light at this point. 

The problem of adjusting the auditorium to the size of the audience 
is met by a curtain which folds into a wall pocket, and at the same time 
clears the projection booth. Catwalks and openings are provided in the 
auditorium ceiling for spotlighting from the front of the house. 


The second prize-winning design, by Goodwin and Stone, also 
recognizes the need of flexibility, but its solution is in some ways less 
satisfactory. There is a flexible proscenium opening, a permanent 
extension of the apron on each side of the auditorium which could be 
well utilized for pageants and formal productions, and an elevator 
orchestra pit. However, there is no indicated use of the orchestra pit 
at auditorium level for temporary seating, and the demountable 
revolving stage, 36’ in diameter, is less than the narrowest opening of 
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the proscenium indicated. A revolving stage narrower than the pro- 
scenium is always inadequate as it forces settings to be designed on a 
pie shaped plan, and even then requires the use of rather cumbersome 
extensions to reach to the proscenium opening. Unless a revolving 
stage is wider than a proscenium opening so that sets can be built 
rectangular, if need be, and span the width of the proscenium to be 
used, it doesn’t solve the setting problems it was designed to meet. 

The offstage space here is again good, as is also the depth, 56’. 
And without encroaching on this space, there is additional space for 
set and prop storage well located directly at the main service entrance 
of the stage where the reserved scenery of visiting companies could be 
stacked and stored. 

Of the three prize-winning designs, this is the only one which shows 
a really workable stage in the student theatre. The workshop space 
here, directly in back of the student theatre, is well separated from the 
delivery traffic of incoming scenery of visiting companies, and at the 
same time accessible to them for repairs. 

The dressing-room space accommodating 30 people would prob- 
ably not be adequate for all visiting companies, and the notation that 
the music practice studios on the second floor could be converted into 
additional dressing-rooms is not an altogether practical solution, as 
mirrors, dressing-tables and particularly the wash basins needed, 
should be set permanently in place. On the other hand, the chorus 
space at the basement level is very well planned, and the wardrobe 
space between the two dressing-rooms is so large that it could very 
well provide for a costume workshop as well for visiting companies, 
without disturbing costume workshops in the student wing. 

The division of the auditorium, which includes a balcony holding 
600, is accomplished by a curtain shutting off the entire balcony. 

The third prize-winning design, again by Goodwin and Stone, is 
less satisfactory from the stage point of view, as both the depth and 
the offstage room are reduced. On the other hand, the extension of 
the apron along both sides of the auditorium is an interesting varia- 
tion, with the staggered wings on each side giving well masked en- 
trances for pageant purposes, and the architects claim that these stag- 
gered wings have acoustic value as well. But the elimination of the 
usual number of side emergency exit doors might prove a serious 
objection to the scheme. 

The storage space for visiting sets and props is well placed and 
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ample, and the division and disposition of the costume property 
workshops and carpentry shop are also good. 

The extremely low pitch of the auditorium floor seems to me a 
decided defect, and also its extreme length, 132’ from the curtain line. 
The second prize-winning design shortens this distance to 114’ by the 
use of a balcony. The first prize-winning design is 128’, which seems 
almost too great a depth, although excellent acoustics might make 

| this distance from the players seem less. 

1 None of the prize-winning designs makes the storage or carpentry 
shop over two stories high, which is too low. Three stories is a mini- 
mum height, as that would give clearance for 24’ settings, which are 
not unusual. 

In general, the grasp of technical stage requirements shown by 
the competition is extremely encouraging. The necessity for stage 
depth and offstage space has been realized, as well as adequate 
gridiron height; and also the necessity for providing for ceiling beam 
spotlighting, for subdividing the auditorium, and above all the ne- 
cessity for a sufficiently flexible or variable proscenium, as well as a 
convertible orchestra pit to meet various types of productions without 
eliminating or handicapping the more conventional ones entirely be- 
hind the proscenium frame. 

Despite all the fanfare of a few years ago as to the future develop- 
ments of the theatre, many of the plays that seem most vital to us, such 
as Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Odets’ Awake and Sing and 
Carroll’s The White Steed,among a possible dozen that could be named, 
continue to be written in realistic terms, not to mention any number 
of plays worth being revived and becoming part of a festival repertory. 
It would indeed be foolish to plan for a theatre where they could not 
be effectively related to an audience. 

There is a commendable and significant attempt to evolve proper 
acoustic shapes in the auditorium, and to conceive the design in terms 
of these shapes rather than to rely on corrective acoustic plastic ma- 
terials later to remedy fundamental mistakes in basic planning. 

On the whole, the prize-winning designs seem to me to set a stand- 
ard to which any architects who are considering planning university 
or community theatres might well repair, and should do something to 
correct the effect of the prize-winning design of a recent theatre com- 
petition where the back wall of the stage was made the cyclorama, 
and the entire stage thrown into sight lines so that in a production 
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Plot plan and elevation of prize-winning design in ANT and A competition 
for a theatre. Architects: Erro Saarinen, Ralph Rapson, Frederic James. 
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Plot plan and three floor plans of the second prize-winning design for a 
festival theatre. Architects: Goodwin and Stone. 
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SUMMER THEATRE 


such as Amphitryon 38, or any other with a succession of open air 
scenes in a cyc, there would be absolutely no space available to stack 
anything whatsoever between acts, or to provide necessary crossovers 
for the actors. 

Due to the complicated nature of the problem, there was no limit 
set either upon cube or probable cost, as within the time allotted it 
was felt to be too much to expect any competing architect to revise 
his plans by having to bear in mind these considerations as well. 
Undoubtedly many of these designs translated into cube cost might 
come extremely high and easily exceed the probable budget of any 
university theatre. Also in the matter of flexible curtain prosceniums, 
dividing curtains and removable ramp seating in the auditorium there 
would be a good deal of detailed engineering work to be done to make 
them wholly practical, quite apart from the question of costs involved. 
In this connection what we really need is a working alliance between 
some architect or stage designer and an engineer, so that a sound, 
practical and not too costly solution for these new technical needs 
can be ready when the next theatre of this kind is actually built. 


Making the Summer Theatre Pay 
WILLIAM MILES 


Sus people still refer to the summer theatre as the cow-barn circuit 

and regard the outposts of the drama as unavoidable hot-weather 
nuisances. But the summer theatre has definitely come of age and, as 
an active and valuable part of the theatre in America, deserves re- 
spect. It is the successor to the old stock company and, in certain lo- 
cations, has taken the place of the road. The quality of productions 
can be as high and often is higher than that of its predecessors. Its 
function as a field for developing the professional actor, designer and 
director is acknowledged by even its severest critics. 

The summer theatre is also a business and can be a profitable one. 
To be sure, its earning capacity is limited for it can operate only a 
short part of the year (an average season is ten weeks), but, given the 
proper location, adequate stage and auditorium facilities, a well bal- 
anced program of plays and actors and careful management, a sum- 
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mer theatre can yield a profit on the original investment in less than 
three months. 

The location is of first importance. Being a child of the motor age 
a summer theatre can serve Middletown, let us say, and yet be fifteen 
or twenty miles away from Middletown’s retail district. Of course, the 
nearer a sizeable centre of population it can be, the better. When roads 
are good many regular customers will drive fifty miles every week, but 
not the most sanguine manager can expect the majority of his audi- 
ence to undertake a trek of that distance, so the safe thing is to locate 
the theatre with a population of at least fifty thousand within a fifteen 
mile radius. 

Resorts are the natural locations of summer theatres, but few are 
large enough to support one alone. The vacationist from the big cities 
is frequently a less enthusiastic summer theatregoer than the year- 
round resident. Striking a balance between the two is a good way of 
insuring brisk business at the box-office. Of course the larger the 
drawing population is, the larger the theatre should be and the greater 
the expectancy of profits at the end of the season. 

The policy of each theatre should be dictated by the preferences of 
the audience it hopes to serve. The star system is by far the most 
successful but no star can perform singlehanded, so a good resident 
company is of equal importance. Equity wisely demands that a mini- 
mum of six actors be employed at all times in each company. With 
good actors available and willing to work in the summer at salaries far 
below those they command on Broadway, there is no excuse not to 
have a permanent cast that can give expert support and can also build 
up a personal following such as the old stock-company actors used to 
enjoy. If the theatre’s permanent company is popular and capable 
they can handle one or two bills during the season on their own merits, 
with no alarming decrease at the box-office and a very heartening sav- 
ing on the weekly salary sheet. Good actors are the best investment 
any theatre, winter or summer, can make. 

The choice of plays is also a matter of local preference, where 
profits are to be considered. Recent Broadway successes have a box- 
office value of their own, and standard offerings a few seasons old are 
attractive vehicles for stars. Too many new plays will sour an audi- 
ence and affect subsequent business. The summer theatre impresario 
is no more blessed with second sight than the New York manager and 
the chances of discovering a new script that will ‘lay them in the 
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aisles’ at Porcupine Lake are exactly equal to finding a tenant for the 
Booth Theatre on Forty-Fifth Street that will give the speculators 
cause for activity. But new plays in the summer attract metropolitan 
attention and are frequently the lure that will bring stars to the coun- 
try. If an interested star has real box-office appeal, a flier or two in 
unproduced plays will not harm a summer’s business — especially if 
the manager maintains a balance, during his season, between comedy 
and serious drama, with a heavy accent on comedy. 

For purposes of illustration, a season planned to be done within the 
budget of a medium-sized playhouse, and one that would build an 
audience for future more elaborate offerings might run as follows: 
Susan and God, a recent stock release with good parts to introduce the 
permanent cast and a star part that a number of well-known leading 
women are ready to play. Coquette, a standard offering that also has an 
attractive starring role. This ever-moving drama could be followed by 
Pursuit of Happiness, a costume comedy, that has that fairly rare 
thing, a leading role for a male star. Yes, My Darling Daughter brings us 
back to modern times with the advantage of plenty of unpaid adver- 
tising from the censorship of the picture. Those who saw the Hays- 
conditioned film version will not stay away from the stage play. By the 
fifth week a try-out of a new play may be risked, followed by some- 
thing sure like What a Life, which is available for stock while still 
running in New York. Another bow to the standard repertory might 
bring a Shaw play, Arms and the Man or Candida; after which a third 
of Noel Coward’s Tonight at 8.30 or his great comedy Private Lives. 
The ninth week could bring a second new script to production if the 
first was not too dismal a disappointment and the season should close 
with as excellent a bill as possible. Our Town would leave the audience 
waiting for next summer. 

Hot-weather playgoing can be made far more attractive in many 
respects than playgoing in the winter-bound cities. There should be no 
parking problem. Intermissions may be spent on porches and wide 
lawns. Air cooling is not unknown. Ticket reservations should be pos- 
sible by telephone and, because so many patrons motor long distances, 
tickets should be held until a few minutes before curtain time. The 
box-office should be open from nine in the morning until after the 
evening’s performance. With a regular, repeating audience the box- 
office staff has a wonderful opportunity of learning to know the cus- 
tomers and their preferences in the matter of seats. Little individual 
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attentions, undreamed of and in most cases impossible in the winter 
theatre, can be given at no expense but thoughtfulness and they pay 
dividends in the long run. 

A subscription audience is a valuable asset and a pre-season cam- 
paign pays for itself in guaranteeing a certain number of seats regu- 
larly filled. Usually a resident of each community that the theatre 
serves can be found to undertake the business of selling subscriptions, 
either at a straight salary or on a commission basis. Employing local 
people in certain positions is a splendid way of building good will. 
The subscription jobs, the ushering jobs, even a backstage technician’s 
job can be well filled locally. And making the town in which a summer 
theatre operates feel that it is part of the organization goes a long way 
toward insuring success. 

Dramatic schools are operated in connection with many summer 
theatres and too much emphasis cannot be put on keeping the two 
things separate. The tuition fees of the students or apprentices should 
never be used or counted on for operating revenue of the theatre itself. 
Some summer theatres use students to do the work of paid actors, 
technicians and members of the house staff, but work in any depart- 
ment of a summer theatre is a full-time job and so is, or should be, the 
course of studies at a dramatic school. Students should have the op- 
portunity of appearing in small parts and as walk-ons with the pro- 
fessional company, but any manager that allows the drama school 
students to play parts that really need experienced actors is not keep- 
ing faith with either his public or the students. Stock rehearsals have 
to move too fast to allow painstaking attention to the tyro. 

No business can succeed if its costs are greater than its revenues. 
Theatre revenues can only be guessed at (hopefully) but costs can be 
closely approximated. In setting up a summer theatre there should be 
no economies that will affect the quality of the productions or the 
service to the audience. To make money and to save it in the making, a 
summer theatre should employ people at the head of each department 
who know their business. Mistakes cost money and can wreck a week’s 
gross sooner than six consecutive days of rain. Each department should 
be adequately staffed so that confused overlapping of jobs is avoided. 
A budget must be made and adhered to. Such a budget for an average 
summer theatre could be as follows, though some weeks it would have 
to be exceeded and other weeks it could be shaved. This is not our 
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own actual weekly budget at the Berkshire Playhouse, but a typical 
set-up which will serve as an indication of relative expenses, 





ie NE. so ocevcnctabepent $100.00 Posters and postcards................ $50.00 
III, 0 0.60 cevecesseseneell §0.00 LP ER ee 12.00 
Designer’s salary. ................4++ §0.00 Tesmaperenties. ... ooo scssvecedetie 20.00 
Business manager's salary............ 40.00 Scenery, props and lights............. 150.00 
Press agent’s salary................-. 40.00 Rental of costumes (prorated)... ..... 25.00 
Box-office treasurer’s salary........... 30.00 Public liability and Workman's Com- 
Doorman, janitor and ushers’ salaries... 40.00 pensation Insurance............... 15.00 
Salaries 3 crew men..............-.++ 7§.00 House expenses (phone, light, cleaning 
Star's salary (average)............... 300.00 supplies, gas for company cars, etc.).. 75.00 
Cast salary (8 actors, one of them the Proration of preliminary expenses of 

stage manager)............-..+++++ 320.00 $1500.00 incurred before season opened 150.00 
Royalty on play. ................++++ 12§.00 
Newspaper advertising............... §0.00 $1717.00 


The item of programs has been omitted for the reason that an 
enterprising manager can make his program pay for itself, show a 
profit and be of genuine use in the community as an advertising me- 
dium. Of course there are a thousand ramifications of a budget as no 
two theatres operate alike. Royalty quotations depend on the play 
and vary for different sized theatres. Some plays require no costumes. 
Properties can usually be borrowed if they are returned promptly and 
intact. There are ways of saving money in all departments but it is 
wisest to expect to pay out each week about the sum of $1717. 

The locality in which the summer theatre is placed must then pro- 
vide enough customers to pay this amount. The theatre building must 
hold enough seats, properly scaled to yield $1717 in six or seven per- 
formances. To insure safety, moreover, this figure should represent 
about sixty per cent of capacity. The attendance at some performances 
will, as a result of weather or conflicting events, drop below this and 
better filled houses later in the week will be needed to bring up the 
average. Not even the most flourishing summer theatres can count on 
capacity business at every performance. 

Experience has taught that sixty percent capacity is a fair operat- 
ing figure. The top forty can represent profit. It would take about 
fifteen hundred cash customers at a box-office whose scale ran from 
seventy-five cents to a dollar and a half to bring in $1717. If a man- 
ager can depend on fifteen hundred people coming each and every 
week to his theatre he will break even. If he can depend on more, he 
will be sure to make money. 
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ELECTRA AT MILLS COLLEGE 
Marian Stebbins 

HE performance of Euripides’ 

Electra last June marked the 
tenth year that the Drama Associa- 
tion of Mills College has produced one 
of the great Greek tragedies. Through 
these years of experience and experi- 
ment the exciting theatre possibilities 
for modern audiences in these magnifi- 
cent plays have become increasingly 
evident. The process of staging them 
has taught us more about the Greek 
theatre than can be learned from any 
amount of study of the scanty his- 
torical data available. 

Except for the first year, our pro- 
ductions have been made in the small, 
stone amphitheatre out of doors, at 
the rear of the Music Building. The 
stage and the choral space, in front of 
the stage and almost level with it, can 
be seen in the accompanying photo- 
graphs. The audience occupies tiers 
of stone seats in semi-circular forma- 
tion, to the number of about 600, and 
the terraced hillside above will ac- 
commodate chairs for 500 more. 

In our productions I have dealt 
entirely with the plays of Euripides 
(with the exception of Aeschylus’ 
Choephoroe) partly because so many 
of his fine plays have choruses of 
women, partly because they are closer 
to the understanding of our time than 
those of Sophocles. 

How to adapt such an unfamiliar 
convention as the chorus of a Greek 
play to the satisfaction of a modern 
audience is perhaps the director’s 
major problem. So definite and non- 
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naturalistic a convention would seem 
to require a formalized method of 
treatment both as to movement and 
speech, but in the plays of Aeschylus 
and Euripides the chorus has a two- 
fold function. It is both participant in 
the dramatic action of the play and 
philosophical and historical com- 
mentator charged with the responsi- 
bility of maintaining and intensifying 
the mood and the unity of the play. 
These two aspects of the chorus’ 
activity determine at once the bases 
of choral patterns and the degree of 
stylization in movement and speech. 
For instance, in the stanza interlude 
in Electra beginning: ‘Comest thou, 
comest thou now. Chained by the 
years and slow!’* the movement 
which accompanies the speaking of 
the lines, though definitely patterned, 
is very simple and based upon the 
obvious mimetic expression of the 
emotions involved. But the move- 
ment which comes in response to 
Electra’s cry: ‘Women, flee! Strange 
armed men, beside the dwelling there, 
lie ambushed,’ has pattern only in the 
freest sense (see photographs), the 
mimetic element is dominant. On the 
other hand, the movement for the two 
long choral interludes which mark 
pauses between scenes — and which 
consist of long strophes and anti- 
strophes full of legendary and philo- 
sophical background for the present 
situations of the play — veers to the 
extreme of pattern based on abstract 
design (see photographs) rather than 
on pantomime. Our ‘vocabulary of 
movement’ has been drawn increas- 
ingly from the theory and technique 
of what is known as Modern dance, as 
distinguished from the more fluent 
lines of so-called Natural or Interpre- 
tative dance. 

Logically we should follow the same 
line in the treatment of the vocaliza- 
tion of the odes: i. e. singing or chant- 
ing the longer and more formal odes 
to the accompaniment of a simple 
melodic line carried by pipes and 
strings, and permitting the use of in- 
flected speech only in those passages 
of dialogue indicating direct participa- 
tion in dramatic action. That we have 
not experimented in this direction so 
* All quotations from Gilbert Murray’s 
translation of Electra. 
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far is due to the great difficulty, fig | 
of determining a satisfactory and hy 
monious melodic line, second, of a 
veying the meaning by other 
than inflected speech. We have, ho 
ever, made some attempt to combip 
different vocal qualities and regists 
in group speaking, and in the prody 
tion of Electra percussion was used» 
mark the beat of the rhythm to whig 
the chorus moved and spoke, Pu? 
udes and postludes have been writs 
in the Greek modes for our produ. 
tions, using woodwinds and strj 
by Domenico Brescia, Ray 
Henry Cowell and Lou Harrison, ay 
we plan to experiment soon with pipg 
and strings as well as percussion, 

Settings are of the simplest, consig, 
ing only of varied treatment of th 
centre door to suggest the locale: th 
entrance to a palace, or the low ay 
over-hung entrance to the. peasant’ 
hut in Electra. Design and decoration 
of properties such as chairs, throng 
and the ever-necessary bier are of th 
Archaic period in Greek art. The om 
tumes of the chorus, in dull shadg 
varying from tan to maroon with 
stylized head-dresses, are also & 
signed along Archaic lines. 

There has been no attempt to styh. 
ize the acting more than th- forma 
the play itself demands and there has 
been definite attempt to discover the 
possibilities for action in the text and 
to avoid a merely ‘well read’ per 
formance. Obviously long speeches, of 
which there are many in these plays, 
demand a considerable degree of what 
used to be called ‘elocutionary skill 
— would the modern term be ‘ade 
quate speech behavior’? — which by 
either name should be an important 
part of the player’s equipment. But 
equally obviously vectra, Medes, 
Hippolytus, Trojan Women or Aeschy- 
lus’ Choephoroe are compact of excit 
ing theatre which, for a modem 
audience, must certainly be expressed 
largely in terms of action. 

Our effort in these productions has 
been to preserve the essential artistic 
integrity of form and content, but at 
the same time to find a ‘vocabulary 
of production’ through which the 
ideas and emotions depicted by th 
Greek poets may be made intelligible 


and moving to a modern audience. 


all Electra photographs by Rondal Partridge 
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ELECTRA: O conqueror, come. The king that trampled Troy 
knoweth his son, Orestes. 











CHORUS: 





ELECTRA: 





Yea, men shall see the white throat drawn, 
and blood’s red spray, and lips in terror parted. 


Women, flee! Strange armed men beside 
the dwelling there, lie ambushed. 








OLD SHEPHERD: Here confessed, standeth Orestes, 
Agamemnon’s son. 


aio Re SAT a 


MESSENGER: Up with a leap, thy brother flashed 
the sword. Then down upon his neck 
and cleft the cord of brain and spine. 








ELECTRA: Welcome, below my narrow roof, mother. 





cHORUS: Dire is the grief ye have wrought! 
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KATHARINE CORNELL 


I Wanted to Be an Actress, by Katha- 
rine Cornell. Random House: $3. 


WENTY Years of Hard Work is 
the title that Katharine Cornell 
originally suggested for her autobiog- 
raphy, which now appears in hand- 
some form under the imprint of Ran- 
dom House as J Wanted to Be an 
Actress. Miss Cornell did not actually 
write her autobiography. To Ruth 
Sedgwick she told the story which 
Mrs. Sedgwick wrote down as nearly 
as she could in the actress’ own words. 
The book is indeed a story of long 
labor toward a far goal, well planned, 
well directed, with fine achievement 
as its reward. When Katharine Cor- 
nell played in Memphis a few years 
ago, as a part of a countrywide tour, 
the manager of the theatre said to her 
representative, ‘Who is this Miss 
Cornell? I have never heard of her, 
but a lot of people around here have.’ 
And indeed ‘a lot of people’ all over 
the country, thousands of whom had 
never seen a ‘live actor’, were looking 
forward, that winter, to the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Katharine Cornell. 
Such widespread interest in a player 
is never an accident; it is something 
that comes to no actor who has not 
labored truly and long in the theatre, 
and usually only to one who loves a 
varying audience more than his own 
comfort. Katharine Cornell is a born 
trouper. 

I Wanted to Be an Actress is bare in 
many of the spots where you would 
most like to see it enriched by detail 
and analysis. But if you know Miss 


Cornell, you remember how difficult 
it is to make her talk about herself 
and about the work that she has done 
(the work she wants to do is another 
matter). You do well to be appre- 
ciative of the chronology of events, 
the tale of the first difficult years, the 
anecdotes of plays and people, and the 
hints of reason and method that Mrs. 
Sedgwick has been able to gather, and 
not to be too critical of what is miss- 
ing. You will find bits enough here 
and there from which to create for 
yourself (but out of Katharine Cor- 
nell’s own words) the deeper drift of 
her life and work. 

There is this paragraph from her 
account of a scene in one of her early 
plays, Clemence Dane’s The Way 
Things Happen. It was a poor play, 
but to Miss Cornell Shirley Pride was 
a real person in whom she believed. 
The scene she describes is the one in 
which the boy wrings Shirley’s con- 
fession from her: ‘She is on the stairs 
and he keeps backing her up — catch- 
ing her — catching her — until finally 
she breaks down and admits that she 
has allowed herself to be seduced to 
save him from prison. The thing just 
pounded you, pounded you; I was so 
exhausted at every performance I 
would nearly collapse. It was the first 
part of that kind I had had. Physi- 
cally, Mary Fitton [in Will Shake- 
speare| was very wearing, but this 
took much more out of you. That was 
a new experience for me — driving so 
that I burned up everything. After a 
while you get a technique so that you 
can take those crashing scenes and not 
flay yourself to pieces.’ 


Follow that with her note on The 
Green Hat, and you get a hint of the 
direction she was taking: ‘I never got 
tired of Iris, and I’ve always been 
grateful to her. She gave me a public, 

before, 
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as Sydney, three years 
ad given me a place in the theatre.’ 

Follow that again with her a 
ciative account of Guthrie McClintic 
as a director, and you see the actor’s 
method developing in conjunction 
with the director: ‘Guthrie is an 
amazing director. He has the most 
marvelous gift of never frustrating 
anybody; always builds you up— 
never destroys anything you may be 
groping toward. He just talks to an 
actor quietly and then lets him try to 
work it out himself. He and I work 
together a good deal at home. It’s not 
that he treats me as a special person 
before the rest of the cast. But he 
doesn’t want to hold them up on 
things we can do alone. The procedure 
with a new play is always the same. 
We read around a table for five days 
— sometimes a week. Then as soon as 
we are on our feet, we get to working 
with ig gc and as much of a set 
as can contrived. . . . All that 
does away with last-minute awkward- 
ness with things you aren’t used to.’ 

Again a few lines at the end of 
Lucrece and you find the Cornell who 
was soon to do Juliet and St. Joan: 
‘It was so beautiful to look at... . 
But I was wrong for it; they wouldn’t 
take it from me. They thought I was 
going arty. . . . It was that speech, 
though, which made me feel that I 
could try Shakespeare. . . . It may 
not have been right. But I could feel 
that I was holding those —— out 
there. I thought, “perhaps I could 
play Shakespeare, if I could play it 
that way — simply.” 

For the history of America there is 
no more interesting story than the full 
tale of the 17,000-mile migration from 
New York to Seattle and back again, 
planned by Ray Henderson and car- 
ried out over handicaps and difficul- 
ties that seem impossible to conquer 
as you read of them, but that were 
conquered. This, for instance: “Oak- 
land — we played in that big audi- 
torium which is stage on one side and 
basketball court on the other. It was 
startling at first to have the referee’s 
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Barrett H. Clark calls it: 
“Original, 
forthright and 


challenging.” 
THE ‘ 


CHANGING 
WORLD 


IN 
PLAYS 


AND 


THEATRE 


By 
Anita Block 


“A book of indispensable im- 
portance on the contemporary 
theatre. The book contains criti- 
cal studies of the outstanding 
plays of recent years, which are 
of the greatest value, and in ad- 
dition classifies these plays in 
terms of the thought and life of 
this stirring age.” 

—John Haynes Holmes 


















“The student of drama as well 
as the serious playgoer will 
glean much provocative thought 
from these critical concepts.” 

—Philadel phia Bulletin 
















Price $2.75 





pistol go off in the middle of the 
balcony scene, but nobody really 
minded. It was there that we began 
our three-in-two-days schedule — 
Monday night Romeo and Juliet, 
Tuesday matinee, Candida, Tuesday 
night, The Barretts.’ 

The book ends as Katharine Cornell 
picks up the study of S. N. Behrman’s 
No Time for Comedy, or, it would be 
more accurate to say, it should have 
ended there. But someone has seen 
fit to pad it by the intrusion of 150 
pages of reviews and press stories con- 
cerning Miss Cornell’s work. Half of 
these reviews are poor; most of them 
are undistinguished. None of them 
has any place beside her own story. 

It seems impossible, with this book 
in hand, not to mention another form 
that a record of Katharine Cornell’s 
years of work might have taken. Ray 
Henderson had been with Miss Cor- 
nell as publicity manager for many 
years. She writes of him with deep 
appreciation: ‘His never-diminishing 
fund of enthusiasm for the finest the 
theatre had been and might be was 
like a . . . beacon to all around him.’ 

Two years ago Ray Henderson left 
New York on a voyage around the 
world in advance of what they hoped 
would be a world tour for Miss Cor- 
nell and her company in repertory. 
A few days before he left, Mr. Hender- 
son and I were going over a last min- 
ute batch of notes from theatre people 
in far places who had written to 
THEATRE ARTS expressing a desire to 
share in the tour. He said that he had 
only one regret, that there was no ap- 
preciative biography of Miss Cornell 
that he could send in answer to all the 
queries. He was the one who should 
have written it, I told him, and he said 
he knew it but that although for years 
he had been collecting notes on Miss 
Cornell’s theatre ideas, on rehearsals, 
performances and conversations about 
the theatre, he found that he was too 
close to the material to sort it and to 
do the actual writing. When he came 
back, we agreed, we would go over the 
material together and somehow get it 
written. We would call it The Portrait 
of a Player. The long trip started; 
there were postcards from Australia, 
from Java, from Greece, a word of 


going back to England by plane, and 





then the plane in the Aegean Sea ang 
silence. It has never seemed impor. 
tant to find out whether Ray Hender. 
son’s notes were still available, fo 
without Ray Henderson they were no 
longer what they had been. But no 
one who knew him will doubt that a 
rarely fine interpretive portrait of a 
player has been lost. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


THEATRE OF IDEAS 


The Changing World in Plays and 
Theatre, by Anita Block. Little, 
Brown: $2.75. 


Cpe are never enough people 
with steady minds that serve the 


theatre steadily, year after year, for 
any length of time, in any capacity, 
This is too bad, for the theatre needs 
conviction, intelligence, straight think- 
ing. The theatre of ideas attracts the 
so-called intellectual, it is true, but 
he seldom becomes an active part of 
its functioning. As playwright, actor, 
producer or critic, he is too apt to 
impose matters of the mind more 
heavily on the art of the theatre than 
any art can stand and remain art. 
Giraudoux understood this so well 
when, in his Impromptu de Paris, he 
wrote: ‘When I see a member of the 
audience sitting on the edge of his 
seat, straining to understand what 
the author means, trying to make 
sense out of every one of our words, 
gestures, intonations, I feel like going 
to the footlights and saying: “Don’t 
take it so hard, my dear fellow. Relax. 
You'll understand everything to- 
morrow. . . . Get a good sleep and 
in the morning you'll know. If you 
wake up feeling heavy, dull, disgusted 
with your job — the play is bad. But 
if you feel buoyant, happy, filled 
with ardor, with noble indignation, 
with tenderness — the play is good.” 
Sometimes, from a bus, I see an old 
man and a young girl walking arm in 
arm in the street. Their step is light, 
their faces radiant and contemplative. 
I know they must have seen a good 
play the night before. Perhaps they 
didn’t understand it but they un- 
derstand everything else today — the 
fine weather, life, the leaves of plane 
trees, the silky ears of cocker spaniels. 
Obviously a well-written play!’ 
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Anita Block, one of the few keen 
intellects that has served the theatre 
unselfishly and devotedly for years as 

ay reader for the Theatre Guild, as 
a and writer on various aspects 
of the subject, sincerely believes that 
the major fault of the theatre today 
lies in the acceptance of such thinking 
as M. Giraudoux advocates. She 
writes: ‘For the merely theatre-con- 
scious, Shaw scarcely exists, since 
even the finest production of his plays 
gives the listener little more than a 
fragmentary glimmer of the brilliance 
and the profundity that are Shaw. In 
the theatre there is no lingering over 
lines, and “getting” the lines of 
almost any play becomes for the 
audience an exercise in catch-as-catch- 
can. ... Thus the value of Shaw as 
theatre is very secondary to the value 
of Shaw as drama.’ 

Yet Mrs. Block ranks among the 
progressives in her field. She has 
turned an eager eye among play 
scripts toward those that interpret 
contemporary life most acutely, es- 
pecially those which concern prob- 
lems of the individual and of human 
relations that have become the focal 
points of conflict since the Great War. 
She seems to have a full appreciation 
of the qualities that made the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre a great institution 
and that added Chekhov to theatre 
literature. She knows where Eugene 
O’Neill passed ahead of the men who 
preceded him, and where and why 
he stopped short. 

You would think from all of this 
that she knew how the theatre had 
grown during the last generation as 
it became more theatre and less a 
dramatists’ forum. But not at all. 
On the very first page of her book, 
The Changing World in Plays and 
Theatre, are these sentences, which 
might have been written by Henry 
Arthur Jones or Arthur Wing Pinero: 
“Indeed the one unshakable convic- 
tion to which my long and varied 
experience has brought me is that 

. the great theatregoing public 

- may be described as suffering 
from excessive “theatre-consciousness” 
and at the same time as almost totally 
deficient in “play-consciousness”. .. . 
Theatre-consciousness is the condition 
of being entranced by the glamour and 
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by the often spurious trappings of the 
theatre — such as clever acting, smart 
dialogue, dazzling costumes and ef- 
fective scenery — into a drugged in- 
difference to the values of the play 
content. Play-consciousness is the 
condition of being critically alive, in 
the theatre, to the play as literature, 
judging the values of its content as 
one judges those of a novel, biography, 
or any other literary art-form.’ 

To which, of course, there is only 
one answer, ‘Why, then, go to the 
theatre?’ 

When the attitude of mind toward 
the theatre is as essentially different 
from Mrs. Block’s as that of the 
editors of THEATRE ARTS, it seems 
almost impossible to do justice to her 
painstaking, informing and always 
vigorous chapters. Certainly she knows 
her play material better than most 
of us, even among the plays we know, 
and over a wider range. She has the 
great advantage among theatre writ- 
ers of caring more than most of them 
about the plays she approves, of 
knowing why she cares and of being 
able to explain it. Perhaps the best 
thing to say about The Changing 
World in Plays and Theatre is that if 
the author is able to convince her 
readers of the truth of her conclusions 
and the value of her judgments, she 
is entitled to her victory. 

FREDERICK MORTON 


Curtains Going Up, by Albert 
McCleery and Carl Glick. Pitman: 
$4. 
Fas McC teery and Cari Glick 
are names familiar to the little 
theatre field. They have, between 
them, covered almost every aspect of 
little theatre work, as director, play- 
wright, producer, designer, critic, 
news gatherer and audience, and have 
kept their sense of humor while they 
worked. With indefatigable energy 
and patience they have now compiled 
a record of the little theatres of the 
country in a book published under 
the general title of Curtains Going Up. 
Short, separate stories of the in- 
dividual theatres are sandwiched 
contentedly between a chapter called 
‘The Theatre of Democracy Is Born’, 
which is more or less a history of the 
beginning and progress of the theatres 





TAINS __| 
GOING UP 


by ALBERT McCLEERY 
and CARL GLICK 


A comprehensive view of the American 
Theatre beyond Broadway. What has 
been done and is being done in the 
community theatres which are estab- 
lishing all over the country a real 
popular drama, the spontaneous per- 
sonal creation of the people themselves. 
Cloth. 6" = 9”. 488 pp. Illus. $4.00 


Theatre and Stage 


The whole field of the amateur stage, 
to the last detail, covered by fifty-six 
specialist contributors. 2 vols. 1308 pp. 
Illus. $10.00 


s * 
Historic Costuming 
by NEVIL TRUMAN 
Convenient and practical reference 


manual of costume from classical times 
to days just past. Jilustrated. $3.00 


aa es 
Stage Lighting 
by C. H. RIDGE and F. S. ALDRED 
Artistic and technical considerations 
practically treated. What can be done 
and exactly how to do it. Illustrated. 
$2.25 


Wrnefor = PITMAN 

— list PUBLISHING 

othe Theatre CORPORATION 
2 W. 45 St, New York 




















- JUST PUBLISHED - 


AMERICAN 
FOLK 
PLAYS 


Edited by 
FREDERICK H. KOCH 


Foreword by 
ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


The founder of the famous Caro- 
lina Playmakers presents a rich 
anthology of twenty of their one- 
act plays. In an extensive intro- 
duction Professor Koch writes a 
detailed account of his ideals and 
methods. 


Illustrated. $4.00 








D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
New York 


35 West 32nd Street 
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1 Howthe {f 

4 Motion Picture % 

4 records our § 
Civilization 


FILM 


by PAUL ROTHA 


Through the creative reporting 
of social facts in film, motion pic- 
ture photographers have given 
the public a contact with life 
that is deeper, more significant, 
and more intimate than any- 
thing the other arts or journal- 
ism have been able to achieve. 
The nationwide success of such 
films as The River, The Plough 
That Broke the Plains, The March 
of Time, etc., have brought a sud- 
en awareness of an entirely new 
art form. In Documentary Film, 
Mr. Rotha presents a complete 
and lucid account of the back- 
round, aims, methods, prob- 
ems and technical aspects of this 
new form, from its beginnings to 
the present, in this country and 
abroad. 107 Illustrations. $3.75 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
























DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
HISTORY OF THE GREEK a ROMAN 
THEATRE 


Margerete Bieber $7.50 
DANCE AND DRAMA IN BALI 

Beryl de Zoete & Walter Spies 7.50 
AMES CAREER OF SIR GILES 

Robert H. Ball 5.00 
1 KNOCK AT THE DOOR 

Sean O’Casey 3.75 
FOREMOST FILMS OF 1938 

Frank Vreeland 3.50 
THE ESSENCE OF TRAGEDY 

Maxwell Anderson 1.25 

x*** 

OUT OF THE SOUTH (an anthology) 

Paul Green $3.00 
THE MERCHANT OF YONKERS 

Thornton Wilder 2.00 
FAMILY TRAIT 

Lenore Coffee & Wm. J. Cowen 2.00 


PASTOR HALL and BLIND MAN'S BUFF 
Ernst Toller 2.00 
THE FAMILY REUNION 


T. S. Eliot 1.50 
THE JEALOUS GOD 

Benn Levy 1.25 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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during the past thirty years, and a 
chapter on ‘Stage-Struck America — 
A Summing Up’. Groups of illustra- 
tions from little theatre productions 
point up the story, and a series of 
appendices — usually the dullest part 
of a volume — adds a variety of infor- 
mation that everybody seems to want. 
It contains a possible constitution and 
by-laws for a community theatre, a 
successful membership questionnaire, 
a contract for a director, rules for a 
tournament, budgets for a single pro- 
duction, for a year, for an original 
play; lists of plays, such as the first 
50 from Denver, the first 100 from 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. There is also, 
although we would rather not men- 
tion it, a very poorly selected bibliog- 
raphy called ‘A Representative Thea- 
tre Library’ which it is to be hoped 
no theatre will follow. 

The world of the little theatre 
changes so rapidly, organizations and 
leaders grow and fade in such short 
shifts of time, that it is quite im- 
possible to make any such record as 
this of permanent value. The authors 
recognize this fact, and ask for sug- 
gestions of material to be added or 
subtracted another year. The book’s 
chief advantage as it stands is its 
friendly, encouraged spirit, its mass 
of information, carefully sorted by 
regions, and the general impression 
it leaves that Curtains Going Up does 
not represent the opinion of someone 
looking selectively at the work of the 
tributary theatre from above down, 
but rather that it records the history 
and standard of these scores of thea- 
tres as they look to the sponsors of the 
individual theatres themselves. 


The Pronunciation of Vowel Sounds, 
by Effie Georgine Kuhn. Teachers 
College, Columbia: $7.60. 


es speech is an exceedingly 
complex function,’ Effie Geor- 
gine Kuhn’s book begins, ‘few at- 
tempts have been made to measure its 
improvability.’ Her study of the prac- 
tice material available for college 
freshmen in one small branch of this 
important field is an indication of how 
much more we know and how much 
more we care about voice and speech 
than we did a few years ago. The de- 
tails of the experiments recorded in 


Miss Kuhn’s study will be interest; 
chiefly to teachers in the field; the 
results of the experiment are impor. 
tant to us all in the theatre ag jp 
everyday life. 


Tribute to Ballet, in poems by Fokp 
Masefield and pictures by Edward 
Seago. Macmillan: $7.50. 


HE VERY best part of Tribute ip 
Ballet is the first stanza of Mase. 
field’s dedication of the book to M. 
Michel Fokine: 
‘“There are three lovely things,” the 
old man said. 
Galloping horses; and a ship at sea; 
And men and women dancing from 


delight. 

Some say, a cornfield, or a moonlit 
night; 

But, for myself, I stand beside the 
three, 


As being beauty perfected with might. 
No nobler wonders are or can be 
made.”’’ 

The book is beautifully made and 
created with obvious affection, but 
both Masefield and Seago give the 
impression in their work of paying 
tribute to charming dancers rather 
than to the perfected art form which 
is ballet. There is none of the living 
movement of Degas in Seago’s draw- 
ings or paintings, and Masefield’s 
poetry will not remind you of the 
Masefield of the sea or of the by-ways. 


The Other Americas, edited and il- 
lustrated by Xavier Cugat. Edward 
B. Marks: $1. 
a THE movements and the music of 
the rhumba and tango people the 
world over have had their first taste of 
the exciting flavor of South America. 
Dancers and orchestras have served 
as musical ministers without port- 
folio; and we welcome any record of 
their accomplishment. Xavier Cugat, 
conductor of one of North America’s 
most popular South American dance 
orchestras, has responded to this 
interest by compiling The Other 
Americas, a collection of typical 
Central and South American songs 
and dances, with music mostly by 
Ricardo Romero and with descriptive 
notes and even more descriptive 
drawings by the author to round out 
the gay and enlightening picture. 
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BENNINGTON 
TRE STUDIO of the Theatre 
THEA WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF |/ff|| 
Offers training in September 1939 to COLORADO 
Acting for men June 1940 June 19 — July 28 
CTING Francis Fergusson courses in actin irectin anc . 
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Marthe Hill 


for teachers, stagecraft, make-up. 

Guest Director: Gordon Davis, dramatics director 

University of Arizona; formerly of Stanford Uni- 

versity; with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Coburn at the 

Mohewk Drama Festivel, professional experience 

For information address with Detroit Civic Theatre, and with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 


BENNINGTON THEATRE STUDIO | nilieicnieadiinl 
Bennington, Vermont RALPH HOLLY, RESIDENT DIRECTOR 
Gunnison, Colorado 


MOVEMENT for the THEATRE 
Arch Lauterer 


DESIGN 
SPEECH for the STAGE, DRAMATIC LITERA- 
TURE, VOICE, MUSIC 




















SEVENTH YEAR A 
IN THE 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


BANFF 


‘| hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
concentrated courses 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS | , 
Y june 
THEA TRE — Pret. Frederick 14. Koch | midsummer 
ARCA fall 


ART —H.G. Glyde A.R.C.A. 
MUSIC — Jacques Jolas (Piano) 


v 
AUGUST 1-26 For Prospectus apply 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Extension Department 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 


hanya holm concert group 
1939-40 now booking 











« 215 ; west 11 street, new york, n. y. 






























(THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
) a MUSIC * DRAMA» DANCE ax Intensive Course in | 
A tn | Dance Techniques and Composition | 
SINGING June 5 through July 1, 1939 
ACTING 
DANCING MARTHA GRAHAM | 
PIANO LOUIS HORST | 





for Students and Teachers 
JUNE + JULY * AUGUST 
Same Faculty as during 


regular winter term 


114 East 64th Street, New York 
ANNETTE C. HERTER, Executive Director 






For information address: 











Secretary 
Martha Graham Studio 
| 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
| 













CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


a 
RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
under the direction of 
MICHAEL CHEKHOV 
formerly Director Second Moscow Art Theatre 


Qualifying students will be accepted in perma- 
nent company upon completion of training period 











For Further Information Apply to 
TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 











29 West 56 Street, New York City. CO 5-5834-5 
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WESTERN 
RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


in cooperation with the 


CLEVELAND 


PLAYHOUSE 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


DR A \M & 
THEATRE 


LEADING TO 


MASTER OF 
ARTS DEGREE 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
STAGECRAFT 
PLAYWRITING 
STAGE SPEECH 
STAGE MANAGEMENT 
THEATRICAL HISTORY 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
PLAYHOUSE SEMINAR 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
DRAMATICS 


Practical training in acting and 
in production at the Play- 
house and in the new Univer- 


sity Theatre. 


Students with satisfactory un- 
dergraduate preparation may 
complete requirements for de- 
gree within one year 


UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 
COURSES 
JUNE 19 — JULY 28 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
The GRADUATE SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY «= IN 
CLEVELAND «= OHIO 
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Cape Playhouse 
School 


(Associated .with The Cape Playhouse, 
Raymonp Moors, Director) 


DENNIS CapeCed MASS. 


announces 


THE FOLLOWING DISTINGUISHED 
ADDITIONS TO ITS FACULTY: 


MR. LEO BULGAKOV, 
producer and director of all appren- 
tice plays. Mr. Bulgakov has 
directed 29 plays on Broadway in 
the past 12 years, including One 
Sunday Afternoon, Sea Gull, and 
Prologue to Glory. He has an enviable 
record in discovering young theatre 
talent. 

MME, BARBARA BULGA- 
KOVA, coach and teacher of 
acting technique. An experienced 
actress in the Moscow Art Theatre, 
she is unique in her ability to adapt 
its methods to American needs, 


Season: 
June 28th to August 30th 
Apply: Executive Director 
Tue Care PLaynouse ScHoo. 
67 West 44th Street, New York City 
Telephone — Vanderbilt 3-0620 











GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Alll parts taken by students 
Choral Speaking Course 
August 27 — September 3 
For circular address 
F. D. Cunningham 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


















ROCHESTER SUMMER. 
STUDENT THEATRE SCHOOL 
410 Emerson Street Rochester, N. Y. 
==, Entire Student Company — 
LEONARD ALTOBELL, Directer 
Recently with 
“Le Thédtredes Quatre Saisons,” of Paris, France 


STUDENTS! LEARN TO ACT BY 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE GAINED BY 
ACTING IN AT LEAST FIVE PRODUC. 
TIONS OF OUR SUMMER SEASON. 


ALL STUDENT ACTORS! 


Send for our Catalogue Explaining in Detail 
eur Unique STUDENT STOCK COMPANY 


Fourth Stock Season: June 10-Sept. 2 














See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward 
to, with a list of those that have closed 
since the last recording. Date of opening 
appears in parentheses after the title. 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 


marked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 


HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26) Olsen and 
Johnson's rowdy revue with stooge ac- 
companiment. 

KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE (Sept. 28) 
smart farce-comedy in Clare Boothe’s 
acrid vein. Helen Claire as a Southern 
cutie comes off with honors. 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (Oct. 15) 
by Robert E. Sherwood. A great figure 
embodying great ideals in a play worthy 
of its subject and movingly performed by 
Rawnendl Massey. First production of the 
Playwrights’ Company. 


LEAVE IT TO ME! (Nov. g) top flight Cole 
Porter musical. Victor Moore hilariously 
embroiled in foreign affairs. With Sophie 
Tucker and William Gaxton. 


THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE (Nov. 23) 
Rodgers and Hart’s tuneful skirmish with 
a classical theme, featuring Jimmy Savo 
and Teddy Hart as twin Dromios. Jo 
Mielziner’s witty sets highlight an im- 
mensely popular but somewhat disap- 
pointing show. 


OUTWARD BOUND (Dec. 22) a revival of 
Sutton Vane’s voyage to the Beyond. A 
moving ensemble achieved by an all-star 
cast, including Laurette Taylor. 


MAMBA'S DAUGHTERS (Jan. 3) Ethel 
Waters scores in the Heyward play about 
South Carolina Negroes. Produced and 
directed by Guthrie McClintic. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH (Jan. 4) racy 
humor and mutual affection in a family 


addicted to the oldest profession. Helen | 


Wesley, Betty Garde and Betty Field. 
THE AMERICAN WAY (Jan. 21) Kauf- 


man and Hart’s spectacular saga of Ameri- 
can life. With Fredric March and Flor- 
ence Eldridge. Donald Oenslager transfers 
an Ohio town to the Center Theatre. 












BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 
WILLIAM MILES, Director 


Announces Twelfth Season, 
and the 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


F. THEODORE CLOAK, Director 


























Nine weeks beginning June 6. 
Training in acting only, through 
class-work, individual instruction, 
student productions, and study of 
the work of a distinguished acting 
company. Six resident teachers. 


Visiting Stars of the 1938 Season: 
Katherine Alexander Edith Barrett 


Donald Cook Cowl 
Violet Heming Eugenie Leontovich 
Florence R F 

Jane Wyatt 


For information regarding acceptance: 


F. Theodore Cloak, Director 
Berkshire Playhouse Drama Schoo! 
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ONE FOR THE MONEY (Feb. 4) decora- | 


tive, sophisticated revue with Nancy 
Hamilton author and leading comic. 
Costumes and sets by Raoul Péne du Bois. 


I MUST LOVE SOMEONE (Feb. 7) 
Nancy Carroll in a heavy-handed period 
farce by Jack Kirkland and Leyla Georgie. 


STARS IN YOUR EYES (Feb. 9) Jimmy 
Durante and Ethel Merman in ‘exubelant’ 
form riot through a gay Wiman musical. 


THE LITTLE FOXES (Feb. 15) Lillian 
en ruthless attack on predatory 
Fai a= a flaming performance by 

allulah Bankhead. With Patricia Col- 
linge. 


THE SWING MIKADO (Mar. 1-Apr. 29, 

ned May 1) taken over by B. Ulrich 

and M. Ericson with some recostuming, the 

Federal Theatre's original all-Negro cast 
swings it with vigor. 











Stockbridge, Mass 
learn to 


ac by ACTING 


Where the untalented are rejected 


REGINALD GOODE 
STOCK THEATRES 


Summer season — Clinton Hollow, N. Y. 
ber 4 


June 5 — 
Winter season — Hollywood, a 
November 15 — February 14 


No professionals. All parts played by 
students. Finest practical training under 
personal direction of 


REGINALD GOODE 


Write Provincetown Theatre Studio 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 














MANHATTAN THEATRE 


254 West 54th Street 


COLONY 
Ogunquit, Maine 
Thirteenth Season — Ten Weeks 
JULY and AUGUST 


Junior Members are accepted at the Col 
reining in all branches of the ah Ale fo 
SCREEN and RADIO. Junior onto 
have their own theatre in which public perform- 
ques are given regularly. If in these appearances 
they manifest sufficient te and training to 
ae it oy “a invited to play with the Profes 
pone pone Company at the OGU UNQUIT 


Prospectus of the work may be obtained from 
WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 


New York, N. Y. 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 





Producer on Broadway of “Week Ena 


ture,” sets by Donald Oenslager; “Anatol,” sets by Jo Mielziner; and 
Time,” sets by Stewart Chaney; “Everywhere I Roam,” pony ong as So of 


BELA BLAU 


Barnhardt, costumes by Raoul Pene du Bois. 





In conjunction with his 9 weeks summer season new plays and revivals 


SCHOOL FOR SCENIC DESIGNERS 
COSTUME DESIGNERS AND STAGE TECHNICIANS 
under the deanship of RAOUL PENE DU BOIS 


With a faculty of skilled and experienced craftamen 
DEERTREES THEATRE, HARRISON, MAINE 


Information regarding curriculum, tuition, scholarships on written request 234 W. 44 St., N. ¥. C. 


* 





.” sets by Robert Edmond Jones; “Reunion, 





the opening of a 


one of Broadway's most brilliant designers 


at the best technically equipped 





See for Yourself, continued 


FAMILY PORTRAIT (Mar. 8) Judith 
Anderson deeply moving as Mary, Mother 
of Jesus, in a play by the Cowans pre- 
senting a great theme in simple terms. 
Directed by Margaret Webster with Miss 
Webster and Evelyn Varden. 


THE HOT MIKADO (Mar. 23) Bill 
Robinson, a first rate cast, plenty of 
swing and Nat Karson’s riotous costumes 
make this the season’s top in sepia revues. 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY (Mar. 28) 
Katharine Hepburn the chief attraction 
in a frothy 
Heflin and Joseph Cotten. 


SING FOR YOUR SUPPER (A pr. 24) the 
New York Federal Theatre's long heralded 
revue. Harold Hecht, director. 


MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS 
(Apr. 13) by William Saroyan. Producer: 
Group Theatre. Musical background by 
Paul Bowles and settings by Herbert 
Andrews. With Art Smith, Phil Loeb. 

NO TIME FOR COMEDY (Apr. 17) by 
S. N. Behrman. Producers: 
Cornell and The Playwrights’ Company. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Miss 
Cornell and Laurence Olivier. 


MEXICANA (Apr. 19) musical show spon- 


sored by Mexican Government. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


WHAT A LIFE (A pril 13, 1938) by Clifford | 


Goldsmith. George Abbott’s expert direc- 
tion of a cast of youngsters headed by 
Ezra Stone enlivens a high-school comedy. 


PINS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25, 1937) 


Labor Stage in a vigorous left wing revue | 
directed by Charles Friedman, with music | 


by Harold J. Rome. New sketches. 
TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) sordid 


details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in sixth year. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER, 
by Stephen Vincent Benét and Douglas 
Moore. Producer: American Lyric Thea- 
tre. With Nancy McCord and John 
Gurney. Also Susanna Don't You Cry, 
based on melodies by Stephen Foster. 


MY DEAR CHILDREN, by Catherine | 


Turney and Jerry Horwin. Producers: 
Aldrich and Myers. Scenery by Donald 
Oenslager. With John Barrymore and 
Doris Dudley. 


,. THE BROWN DANUBE, by Burnet 
F Hershey. Producers: Bonfils and Somnes. 
With Jessie Royce Landis, Dean Jagger, 
Ernest Lawford. 





; 


Barry comedy with Van 


Katharine | 








The Little Theatre of St. Louis 


PRESENTS 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 


HAROLD BASSAGE, Director 


Three Branches: 1. A full-time one-year professional course in theatre arts, concen- 
trating on acting. 2. Once-a-week classes in theatre arts. 3. Six courses offered in 
collaboration with Washington University, applicable to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education (Dramatic Arts Major) at the university. 


For information apply to: THE LITTLE THEATRE OF ST. LOUIS, 812 Union Bouleverd 
St. Louis, Missouri 

















SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
THE DRAMA 


| Bergen Junior College 


10 Weeks Course to Limited Number of Students 
BEGINNING JUNE 29nd 
ANTHONY JOCHIM, DIRECTING 


Each Student to Play Parts in the Summer 
Stock Theatre of Bergen Junior College. 


Practical Experience. Comfortable Dormitories 
on the College Campus. 


1000 RIVER ROAD, TEANECK, NEW JERSEY 
Tel. Teaneck 6-8775 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET A 








RICHARD BENNETT 


* Mr. Bennett was one of Sianislavsky's favorite 
American actors. 


THE BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 


New York Office 2€. 45th St., New York City 
St. John Terrell, Mer. MUrray Hill 2-6888 











. SCHOOL 
OF THE 


(45th Year) 


DRAMA DANCE VOCAL 


for Acting, Teaching, Directing & Playwriting, covering 
Stage, Screen, Radio. Poise and Personality Development. 


Graduetes: Une Merkel, Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy, 
Pegay Shannon, etc. 
Alviene Theatre and Student Stock Company 
Appearances while leaming 
FREE SCREEN TESTS 


Radio. Broadcasting technique for Acting, Announcing, 
and Singing. Electrical transcriptions. 
For catalog apply to Thomas Monroe, Sec'y 
66 West 85 St., New York, N. Y. 








COLUMBIA COLLEGE— 
OF DRAMA AND RADIO 


49 years national recognition 
Professional and Academic Training in 


RADIO e STAGE 
SCREEN 


Instruction by large ste of professionals in Redio 
Announcing, Acting, Directing, Script Writing, 
Stage Acting end Directing, Motion Picture Acting 
Diplomas and Degrees Offered 
Centrally Located in Downtown Chicago 
For descriptive folder, write 
Registrar, Dept. 20, Fine Arts Bidg. 
Michigan Ave. near Congress St., Chicago, fil. 
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is made of 


Dy WANES 


THEATRICAL 


“FABRICS: 


Do as they all do — get 
costume & drapery fabrics 


Dy WAG Bey 


42 West 44th St.+ N 


INC. 


I rk 











The PENINSULA 
PLAYERS 


Summer Theatre Colony 
in Wisconsin's North Woods 


on the shores of Green Bay 
FIFTH SEASON 
The colony offers unusual advantages to en apprentice 
group. 
@ Actual ex with professional cast in the Wharf 
Theatre and Theatre in a Garden. 
@ Participation in every phase of theatre work. 
Music Dancing Sports 
8 weeks: July 6-August 26 
For catalogue address 
CAROLINE B. FISHER 
P.O. Box 509, Hollywood, Californie 

















ROCKPORT 
THEATRE COLONY 
Direction of 
GEORGE W. JOHNSTON 


Professional training offered through ten weeks. 
Two terms: six weeks and four weeks. Sterts 
June 21 for fifth term. 


NINE PRODUCTIONS SCHEDULED 
TWO NEW PLAYS 
TRYOUTS 


Scholarships available. Enrollment limited. 
Address all inquiries to 


DAVY JONES’ LOCKER 
Rockport, Massachusetts 











See for Yourself, continued 


CLOSED 


THE HAPPIEST DAYS (Apr. 11-15) 
*THE FLASHING STREAM (A pr. 10-16) 
AWAKE AND SING (Mar. 6—A pr. 22) 
*THE MOTHER (Ar. 25-27) 

WHITE STEED (Jan. ro—May 6) 

OSCAR WILDE (Oct. 10—May 6) 

THE GENTLE PEOPLE (Jan 5—May 6) 
SET TO Music (Jan. 18—May 6) 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS (A pr. 28—May 6) 


SUMMER CIRCUIT 
California 


PASADENA —-Community Playhouse. May 
30, Petticoat Fever; June 12, J. B. Priestley 
series -- Time and the Conways, People at 
Sea, I Have Been Here Before; June 26- 
August 19, Midsummer Drama Festival. 
June 26, Elizabeth, The Queen; July 3, Valley 
| Forge; July 10, The Wingless Victory; July 
17, Masque of Kings; July 24, Both Your 
Houses; July 31, Gods of the Lightning; 
August 7, Winterset; August 14, Star-Wagon. 
Connecticut 

IVORYTON ~~ Ivoryton Players. Opens July 2. 
STONY CREEK 
3-September 2 
Colorado 
CENTRAL city — Opera House. July 15- 
July 29, The Veomen of the Guard. 

Maine 

OGUNQUIT ~- Ogunquit Playhouse. June 26 
Sept. 9. June 26, You Can't Take It With You. 
SKOWHEGAN —- Lakewood Players. May 27, 
Susan and God; June 3, Tonight at 8:30; June 
12, Biography; June 17, Shadow and Sub- 
stance; June 26, The Devil's Disciple; July 3, 
Love and All That (new farce); July 10, 
Festival; July 17, Life With Father (new 
play); July 31, Whiteoaks. 

Maryland 

ELLICOTT cITy — Hilltop Theatre. June 13- 
September 9. June 13, Fly Away Home. 
Massachusetts 

CAMBRIDGE — Straw Hat Theatre. June 28, 
Short Story by Robert Morley; July 5, Squar- 
ing the Circle; July 12, The Wing 1s on the 
Bird; July 19, Little Shot; July 26, Is Nothing 
Sacred; August 2, Jane Eyre; August 16, 
Chiselers; August 23, Rosmersholm. 

DENNIS — Cape Playhouse. June 26, Merton 
of the Movies; July 17, Spring Meeting; July 
24, Burlesque; July 31, Our Town. 
FITCHBURG — Lake Whalom Theatre. Opens 
June 19. 

GLOUCESTER — Gloucester School of the 
Theatre. July 7—August 26. 

MARBLEHEAD — North Shore Players. July 
3-August 26. 

NANTUCKET ISLAND — Nantucket Players. 
July 6, You Can't Take It With You; July 13, 
Bachelor Born; July 20, The Cat and the 
Canary; July 27, Tonight at 8:30. 
PROVINCETOWN Wharf Theatre. June 29- 
September 2. 

STOCKBRIDGE — Berkshire Playhouse. June 
26-September 2. 

Michigan 

ANN ARBOR — Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre. 
May 15, No War in Troy!; May 23, Amert- 
can Landscape; May 30, The White Steed; 
June 6, Here Come the Clowns; June 13, Cap- 
tain Brassbound’s Conversion. 


New Hampshire 

NEW LONDON — New London Players. July 
5, Petticoat Fever; July 12, Bachelor Born; 
July 19, Susan and God; July 26, Love from 
a Stranger; August 2, You Can't Take It 
With You; August 9, Dear Octopus; August 
16, Tovarich; August 23, Call It A Day; 
August 30, Spring of Love (new play). 
PETERBOROUGH — Peterborough Players. 
June 28, The Torch-Bearers; July 12, The 


Stony Creek Theatre. July 





Devil Passes; July 26, Little Women; August 
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9, You Can't Take It With You; A 
Dear Octopus. 
RYE BEACH — Farragut Players. July 
Can't Take It With You; July 18, Nigh 
Fall; August 1, On Borrowed Time; 
15, Our Town; August 29, What A 
New Jersey 

TEANECK — Bergen Junior College, 
August 25. 
MERCHANTVILLE — The Hale Theatre 
June 5-September 4. 
New York 
CHAUTAUQUA — Chautauqua Rep 
Theatre. July 13, August 10, She Sia 
Conquer; July 19, American Landsca 
27, August 12, Bachelor Born; August 
ing of the Shrew; August 17, Stop Thea 
CLINTON HOLLOW — Reginald Goode 
ers. June 8, The Whole Town's Talké 
15, The Curtain Rises; June 22, Hay 
June 29, Thirteenth Chair. 
CRAGSMOOR — Cragsmoor Players. Jul 
September 2. 

ITHACA — Cornell University Summer" 
atre. July 7, Jt Can't Happen Here; Jub 
Three Sisters; July 21, Four original om 
plays; July 28, Excursion; August 4 
Cardiff Giant; August 8, Candida. 
MT. KISCO— Westchester Playhouse, 
19, Whiteoaks; June 26, Yes, My 
Daughter; July 3, Ghosts. : 
PAWLING ~~ Starlight Theatre. May 2g, 
Merry Wives of Gotham; June 5, Ta 
June 12, What a Life; June 19, The D 
Disciple; June 26, Room Service; July 
Merchant of Yonkers; July 10, J Wh 
Policeman; July 17, Command Perfo 
July 24, House Beautiful; July 31, Mis 
Legend; August 7, Helena's Boys; Auguat 
Shadow and Substance; August 21 
August 28, Three Wise Fools. 
ROCHESTER — Rochester Summer The 
June 12, Yes, My Darling Daughter; J 
26, The Charm School; July 10, Accent 
Youth; July 24, Dangerous Corner; Ay 
21, Room Service; Sept. 5, Children's Hg 
SCARBOROUGH — Somerset Players. Jung 
~September 4. : 
SCHENECTADY — Mohawk Drama Festi 
July 11-August 31. | 
North Carolina 


ROANOKE ISLAND — Waterside Theatre. ff 
1—-September 4, The Lost Colony. 
Oregon 

\SHLAND — Oregon Shakespearean Festiy 
August 4, 8, 12, As You Like It; August 
10, Hamlet; August 7, 11, Comedy of Erra 
August 9, Taming of the Shrew. 


Rhode Island 

NEWPORT — Casino Theatre. July 25-S 
tember 2. July 25, Spring Meeting. 
Vermont 

WESTON — Weston Playhouse. June ~ 
The Late Christopher Bean; July 6, 1 
Enemy; July 13, George and Margaret; Ji 
20-September 9, American Play Festi 
including: July 20, The Contrast; July’ 
Uncle Tom's Cabin; Aug. 3, Rip Van Weal 
Sept. 7, You Can't Take It With You. 
Wisconsin 

FISH CREEK — Peninsula Players. July 
Man and Superman; July 20, Dracula; J 
27, Dr. Knock; August 3, The Return of 
Barbarians (new play); August 10, 
Dreadful Parents; August 17, Salome 4 
Hands Across the Sea; August 24, After | 
the End (new musical). 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Your magazines will not be forwarded 
by the Post Office so please let us 
know your summer address imme- 
diatelv. 
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